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4 Competitive prices. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENTS 


ARITHMETICAL AND GEOMETRICAL HOUSING 


T the close of every quarter we are called upon 

to discuss some phase of the housing problem. 
On the present occasion the material has assumed 
such proportions that our readers will not be sur- 
prised to find that housing takes the first place in 
these Comments. 


It is comparatively easy to arrive at conclusions 
about housing by means of simple arithmetic: a 
sheet of paper and a few calculations suffice— 
provided we adhere to the facts. For example, the 
Report of the Census of 1931 gives the population 
of England and Wales as 39,947,931 persons and 
the number of structurally separate dwellings as 
9,399,535. There was, therefore, accommodation 
for 3.9 persons per house, if the people could have 
been distributed proportionately. 

But, as is generally known, the significant unit 
for housing is not the “ person ” but the “ family,” 
or the group of persons in natural and social rela- 
tionship. Private families in 1931 numbered 
10,233,139, and therefore revealed a deficiency of 
dwellings to the number of 833,604. The figures, 
however, have to be qualified by the fact that of 
these ten million “ private families” 2,240,000 
consisted of two persons each, and 689,000 of one 
person each, while, on the other hand, 266,851 of 


the houses have been discovered by the recent 
survey to be unfit human _habitations—slums, 
in fact. 


Slum Clearance. 

We turn next to the Command Paper 4535 issued 
in March last by the Ministry of Health. It is 
called “ Particulars of Slum Clearance Programmes 
furnished by Local Authorities.” The title has a 
special interest, for the word “Slum” appears here 
for the first time in an official publication. 

The contents of this paper have been widely 
copied in the press and need only be summarised 
here. In 38 years only 212,000 people living in 
slum areas have been rehoused under various 
statutory powers. In response to a circular, pro- 
grammes were received from Local Authorities 
providing for the demolition of 266,851 houses and 
for their replacement, with the assistance of the 1930 
subsidy, by 285,189 houses. The number of 
persons to be rehoused is estimated at 1,240,182. 

The whole of this work is to be accomplished in 
five years. It will be noted that, on balance, 18,338 
houses go to reduce the shortage from this feature 
alone. The programme has been challenged as 
inadequate by those who think in millions rather 
than thousands. 








. 
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Relief of Overcrowding : A Second Programme 


Since the passage of the 1930 Act it has been a 
standing grievance that while the subsidy could be 
applied to houses in disrepair, insanitary condition 
or badly arranged, it could not be earned in respect 
to overcrowding alone. 


In March last the Minister of Health announced a 
second programme, to supplement the first, by which 
a survey would be made of overcrowded houses 
(other than those included in the slum clearance 
schemes) and new houses would be built, with the 
aid of a subsidy—the sum was not named—to 
accommodate such people as were to be removed 
from the overcrowded dwellings. What the compass 
of the problem is we do not know, nor can we guess. 
There is, of course, overcrowding in the slums, but 


it can hardly be assumed that the 18,388 extra 
replacement houses above named represent its full 
extent. In non-slums, the overcrowding is very 
marked and is tending to increase. 


Normal Housing. 

Normal housing falls into two classes: (1) 
dwellings built by Local Authorities under the 
expiring 1924 subsidy, or after June 30th without its 
assistance, and (2) dwellings erected by unassisted 
private enterprise. 

' The figures for the year ending March 3lst, 1934, 
speak for themselves : At the time when the subsidy 
of the 1924 Act was functioning alone, the monthly 
output was often over 5,000, and sometimes exceeded 
6,000 houses. The decline is obvious, but it seems 
to have been checked during March. 


TABLE A. 

1933 By Local Authorities. By Private Enterprise. Total. 
April .. sd a oe <a 3,276 a 235 = 3,511 
May .. & me ms = 3,138 202 - 3,340 
June .. 5. i - + 4,237 383 - 4,620 
July .. ue Be is we 2,900 197 ¥ 3,097 
August. . ea ae ed eg 3,470 130 Se 3,600 
September... ie ia et 4,076 122 ues 4,198 
October mn * ea sy 3,633 150 Zy 3,783 
November... is + xs 4,007 134 fr 4,141 
December... oy ie es 3,212 183 s 3,395 

1934 
January ie 3,000 311 or 3,311 
February hi 1924 Act only | os 4,142 169 bi 4,311 
March 5,151 650 6,401 


On the other hand, unassisted private enterprise has maintained its lead and increased its pace. Half-yearly 


progress is reported as follows :— 





TABLE B. Rateable value not exceeding 

£26 (£35 in 

Half-year Summary By Local Authorities. By Private Enterprise. Total. Gtr. London). 
September 30th, 1932 e 690 62,456 a 63,146 es 53,445 
March 3lst, 1933... ea 735 79,556 s% 80,291 e% 68,482 
September 30th, 1933 es 501 87,088 “ 87,589 - 76,185 
March 3lst, 1934... ef 1,461 120,781 - 122,247 not yet available 


A broad conclusion on the numerical state of housing appears to be possible by deducting the houses 
built since the Census from the gross total deficiency made up as follows :— 








March, 1931. 

(a) Deficiency of dwellings below families .. s as ¥ .. 833,604 

(b) Houses demolished since the Census: Mar. 1931—Dec. 1933 : - - 24,000 

(c) Dwellings condemned for demolition by Local Authorities in the Five Year Plans .. 266,851 

(d) Making a gross total estimated deficiency of 1,124,455 
March, 1934. 

Houses built since the Census : March 1931—March 1934 

(e) By local authorities: State assisted 176,015 

f 7 unassisted 5,500 

(g) By private enterprise : State assisted 7,739 

h) nA 6 unassisted 478,781 

668,035 





The estimated net. deficiency of houses below families at March 3lst, 1934, therefore, is 456,420. 








— 
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The Lesson of Geometry. 


Tae are, however, two further factors in our 
discussion. It is now known, beyond ashadow of 
doubt, that few, if any, of the “ normal ” houses 
built since the Census of 193l—or since the war 
period—have been placed at the service of those 
who are most in need of them. It is certain that 
none but fairly well-to-do-persons have entered the 
houses built by private enterprise. So that our 
housing activity has not penetrated to those levels 
where the need is most keenly felt, and the simple 
reason is that the poorer classes cannot afford the 
rents charged. 


Here we leave arithmetic and turn to geometry 
to learn a new lesson. Even if there had been 
numerically sufficient houses to accommodate the 
people, the question of location is vital. Empty 
houses at Becontree are useless to men who must 
travel daily from Reading or Paddington to their 
work at Slough. 


The housing problem, therefore, may be formu- 
lated in a sentence : since the deficiency of dwellings 
below families is aggravated by poverty, insanitary con- 
ditions and mal-distribution of houses and work- 
places, the solution consists of four parts: (1) rapid 
building, (2) the adjustment of rents to means, (3) 
slum clearance and improvement, and (4) the co- 
ordination of residential and industrial location. 
The problem is financial, physical and geometrical, 
and cannot be solved until it is recognised as such. 


A National Housing Corporation. 


URING last year proposals were made, from 

two sources, for the constitution of a national 
body which should exercise the functions of a housing 
authority. One was sponsored by Sir Raymond 
Unwin at a meeting at which Sir Austen Chamberlain 
presided. The second scheme was prepared with 
great elaboration by Mr. Harold Nicholson and 
Mr. F. H. Rees, and secured much notice in the 
press, notably in The Times. ‘The attitude of the 
Government was not made known but the Moyne 
Committee discouraged the scheme presented to it 
in evidence. 


Inasmuch as the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association had more than once made _ proposals 
for the setting up of a “ special body ” to guide the 
processes of housing and town planning, our Council 
felt it right to give Messrs. Nicholson and Rees the 
opportunity of expounding their plan, and a very 
pleasant discussion took place on April 12th this year. 


In another part of this issue we print a short 
precis by Mr. Rees and confine ourselves here to 
general comments. 


If in 1919, before the initiation of the post-war 
housing and town-planning policy, such a Corpora- 
tion had been set up to co-ordinate the several 
related functions, there might have been achieved 
some useful experience and success. A Corporation, 
acting as an organ of the Government, untrammelled 
by political changes and general elections, might 


have followed a course leading to desirable ends. 
Fifteen years, however, have witnessed the erection 
of a quite different legislative structure. A dozen 
Housing Acts provide dwellings designed to help 
several grades of tenants; three Town Planning 
Acts ; enormous financial transactions; vast ex- 
tension of local government functions and respon- 
sibilities. Added to these is the Ministry of Health, 
which since fifteen years has risen from the minor 
status of the Local Government Board to one of the 
most important branches of the Government. 


It appears to us difficult for a “ National 
Housing Corporation,” even if it should emerge 
fully armed from the brain of Zeus, to descend 
upon and fit into the aforesaid complex structure, 
which has risen by a slow architectonic process and 
is broad-based on popular understanding and will. 


Added co-ordination within the existing machinery 
is always desirable, but we cannot picture without 
alarm the addition of yet another separate body to the 
elaborate machinery already evolved by a Ministry 
of Experienced Civil Servants, Cities, County Coun- 
cils, Boroughs, Urban and Rural District Councils, 
and their myriad personnel. 


One more point and we have done with negative 
criticism ; it appears to us that this careful scheme 
belongs, nevertheless, to what we have called “arith- 
metical housing” ; it lacks the essential element of 
geometry, which is the basis of our well-known and 
established policy. We conceive chiefly, not of 
figures on a sheet of notepaper or diagrams of organ- 
isation, but of designs on a map of these islands, 
indicating the changes we desire to see in the dis- 
tribution of towns and villages with their attendant 
industries and population. Likewise, within the 
many smaller maps of towns we desire to see rational 
zoning of all the elements that go to serve the social 
unit. All should lead ultimately to geometrical 
national planning. 


‘¢ One Hundred New Towns.’’ 


N February 24th there appeared in The Times 

a letter, signed by a number of distinguished 
persons, advocating the building of one hundred 
new towns in Britain. As for some years we have 
uttered the slogan ‘“‘A hundred garden cities,”’ the 
proposal was bound to attract our sympathetic 
attention. Soon afterwards a brochure appeared* 
in which arguments are lucidly set forth, filled with 
a spirit of courage and supported by technical 
information. 


We could not help comparing this document 
with the evidence tendered to Lord Marley’s Com- 
mittee by our Association, and noting the differences 
and similarities of outlook. The new proposal is 
described as ‘“‘A scheme for National Reconstruction” 
and after reading it we can agree that the words are 
no misnomer. 


The brochure, written thirty-six years after 
Ebenezer Howard’s book To-morrow—with the 


* Simpkin Marshall, Ltd, 1/— net. 
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intervention of the war and fifteen years of dis- 
turbed peace—nevertheless touches our concerns 
at so many points and coincides with so many of 
our aims that we give it cordial reception. It 
contains that ‘‘ geometrical” element called for 
above, and its suggestive diagrams will be intelligible 
to the non-technical public. 


There is only one point on which immediate 
criticism may be called for, and that is the choice 
of counties as the units for new towns. Everyone 
knows that natural and economic regions have 
already been studied as suitable for, the siting of new 
towns ; present administrative areas are either too 
large or too small to afford such indications. We 
hope the allocation to counties will not be pressed 
too far, as it may damage an idea that may, with 
new experience and adherence, become a veritable 
movement. 


In reflecting upon these two ambitious plans for 
Houses and Towns, we are bound to commend the 
zeal and inventiveness of their promoters. Both 
the “ N.H.C.” and the “ H.N.T.” were initiated 
outside the ambit of our Association, but it is not 
too much to hope that when, in due time, we formu- 
late afresh, a technical, financial and administrative 
policy for housing and new garden cities, we may 
secure such powerful co-operation as will bring 
together, in synthetic form, the wisdom of all. 


The New Town of Corby. 


OLLOWING upon the foregoing Comments, it is 

appropriate that we should conclude with a few 
words here upon the series of articles which form 
the chief feature of this issue of our Journal. 


Two Garden Cities in Hertfordshire, as is well- 
known, were founded and are controlled by private 
enterprise Companies of Shareholders, whose chief 
interest lies, not in the financial benefits which may 
accrue to them in time, but in the cause they wish 
to advance. 


We have sometimes spoken of Wythenshawe as 
a “third Garden City ” (we hope it will become so), 
founded, not by a private Company, but by one of 
the largest and most powerful municipal corporations 
in the country. Manchester has extended her 
borders, and taken in a large part of northern 
Cheshire, and as we have already explained in 
articles in former issues, the City has undertaken 
a wonderful development of the estate, has built a 
great number of houses and is gradually bringing 
people from the overcrowded areas of Manchester 
into open country. 


A certain amount of industry has already been 
established there, and we look for its increase. 
The amenities are well-planned, and the system of 
parkways is an example to the rest of the country, 
which may well be followed. 


Is Corby worthy to be called the ‘‘ fourth Garden 


City ?”’ We see no reason to doubt that it may 
become so. Its constitution is different from the 


others already mentioned. The logical process is 
as follows :—The presence of the iron-stone in vast 
quantities in northern Northamptonshire was the 
magnet which brought Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds’ 
works to this spot, as of national importance in the 
production of Bessemer steel and, of course, as a 
commercial enterprise of the great firm. Following 
upon this was the necessity of providing a large 
number of houses for the workers and _ their 
families, and as an adjunct to residents, the usual 
physical amenities to complete the life of the place. 
Finally, the last stage of the process is the Town 
Planning Scheme, which seeks to bring the old 
neglected mining village up to the status of a small 
town, with the development of its civic features. 


Thus, the ‘ Fourth Garden City” will be the 
result of a wise co-operative partnership between a 
great industry and a far-seeing Local Authority. 
Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds and the Kettering Rural 
District Council may, therefore, be regarded as the 
founders of the fourth Garden City, served by the 
technical advisers in Housing and Town Planning 
who have done their work so well. 


Arresting ‘‘ Ribbon Development.”’ 


HE following paragraphs are taken from the 
report of an interview with Mr. R. Hardy-Syms, 
in The Observer of May 13th. 


“As the plans of the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee are at present under discussion, it is obviously 
impossible for me to give you more than a superficial idea 
of its line of action. 


“One of the main axioms on which it must inevitably 
work, if chaos is to be averted, is that no arterial road was 
intended to serve, or should be expected to perform, the 
dual function of traffic artery and development road. The 
ideal state of affairs would be one in which it would be 
possible to keep the arterial roads clear by having adjacent 
to them belts of land of varying width free from buildings 
and possibly planted over in the nature of parkway strips. 
Houses and shops would be built on development roads at 
right angles and parallel to the main thoroughfare in groups 
of economic size. A controlled number of service stations 
and refreshment depots of pleasing design would be situated 
in such a way as to provide no obstacles to the main stream 
of traffic by being planned for with adequate draw-in roads 
in the parkway strip. 


“One of the greatest difficulties with which we are con- 
fronted in this respect is the general idea that the value of 
being placed on arterial frontage sites is greater than on 
other land. It is extremely difficult under the existing 
order to discourage speculative builders from appropriating 
frontage sites for their activities, just as it was difficult to 
discourage manufacturers from erecting isolated factories 
in unsuitable parts of the countryside, and thereby en- 
couraging unwise colonisation or causing unnecessary 
travelling for workpeople. 


‘We have also to think what will happen twenty, thirty, 
fifty and even a hundred years ahead. here slums will 
have been demolished, the land will undoubtedly be too 
valuable to be re-designed as aesthetically as we could 
wish, but it is not too early for us to think of developing 
it as retionally as possible under the circumstances. 


“However, with the Town Planning Act of 1932 to 
help us, it is at least to be hoped that, if we cannot undo 
what damage has already been done, we can arrest further 
undesirable ‘ ribbon development.’ ” 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


Housing Schemes under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, and Housing Act (1930). Quarterly 


position at the 31st March, 1934. 
















































































A.—Local Authority Schemes. (Jan. 31) (Feb. 28) (March 31) 
Houses—Completed e ws oe os a ae ia re * Si 498,686 503,936 510,899 
Under construction .. 4 m ay a 29,121 26,206 21,720 

Not started, but in definite arrangements for construction ‘i ‘en “i 5,064 5,733 5,502 

Total .. es e 532,871 535,875 538,121 

B.—Private Enterprise ae C mene — 

Houses—Completed ie vay ea ef * sy a% a 12,149 12,318 12,876 
Under construction . a Se - i my 979 856 359 
Not started, but included in certificates issued “e a as ms b, 414 463 402 
Total .. re es 13,542 13,637 13,637 
C.— Schemes under Section 3 sie the Act bid 1924. (Public Utility Societies, etc.) 
Houses—Completed as ms <a ss Br oni a 2,128 2,128 2,220 
Under construction .. ie ei we “5 = Re = Pe 28 28 — 
Not started... % “3 rs ae aa é A “ ne 14 14 — 
a er 2,170 2,170 2,220 
D.—Summary—All Schemes : 
Houses—Completed eed oe sc re ain “a a oe oe a 512,963 518,382 525,995 
Under construction . , ea we <s - 30,128 27,090 22,079 
Not started, but included in definite arrangements ow as a Pe 5,492 6,210 5,904 
Total .. as wie 548,583 551,682 553,978 
E—HOUSES COMPLETED 
by Local Authorities and P?ivate Enterprise from the Armistice to above date. 
This Statement does not include 14,201 houses provided to re-house persons displaced 
under Improvement and Reconstruction Schemes prior to the Housing Act, 1930. By Local __ By Private 
Authorities Enterprise Total 
With State Assistance (up to 3lst March, 1934) 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 os =e Ws ae F = ne 170,090 4,545 174,635 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 7 ae oi a a oF — 39,186 39,186 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923 he at we mee aa zi % 75,309 362,738 438,047 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924 :— 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes én es zr a a re ia a 28,617 2,033 30,650 
(b) In other Parishes a Sa ae oe a a ae os ia 464,832 12,944 477,776 
Housing Act, 1930 :— 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes 2 me er oy eT PY: af i 106 — 106 
(b) In other Parishes ae a me a ar ee ig us Py 17,344 119 17,463 
Totals (Assisted) me 756,298 421,565 1,177,863 
Without State Assistance (up to latest date available, i.e., 30th ie iia a with a rateable value 
(a) up to £26 (£35 in Greater London) .. 9,225 791,958 801,183 
(b) £27 to £52 (£36 to £70 in Greater London) — rd ae 2s ar me 124 201,963 202,087 
(c) £53 to £78 (£71 to £105 in Greater London) <0 = és a? “2 27 24,978 25,005 
Totals (Unassisted) .. 9,376 1,018,899 1,028,275 
Grand Totals .. 765,674 1,440,464 2,206,138 
F.—Housing Progress in Scotland. 
The following figures show the ‘iiaiies that has been made in State-aided housing schemes Under con- 
in Scotland to 3lst March, 1934 ; Completed struction 
1919 Act .. ’ 9 “= 
do. (by Public Utility Societies) . = 421 — 
Private Subsidy Schemes, 1919 wenn Powers) Act 2,324 _- 
1923 Act by Local Authorities . . 4,016 — 
by Private Enterprise .. 29,342 410 

by. Public Utility Societies 80 — 
1924 Act by Local Authorities .. 70,380 4,426 
by Private Enterprise . 8,062 2 

by Public Utility Societies 143 — 

Slum Clearance— 

(1) 1923 Act . 16,207 678 
(2) 1930 Act . 12,753 8,388 
Not yet allocated between 1924 and 1930 Acts _ 36 246 
1931 Act—by Local Authorities ; 314 174 
1933 Act—by Local “ane 104 350 

Demonstration House ae 17 _ 

Steel houses erected en behalf of Government by Scottish National Housing Company 2,552 -- 
171,880 14,674 
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TOWN PLANNING IN 


ENGLAND & WALES 



































Action taken by | Action taken by 
Local Authorities Joint Committees Totals 
. . | 
Stages of Town-Planning Schemes for Quarter ending | | No. of i af No. of 
March 3lst, 1934 No. of | Local | No.of | Local | No.of | Local 
Schemes} Authori-| Schemes| Authori-|Schemes | Authori- 
ties ties ties 
| | 
SCHEMES 
1. Schemes approved : | | P74 
(a) Operative bo ae | 46 | 5 | 4 | 8 | 50 
(b) Through Parliament oe) ; — —- |} — | = 
(c) Before Parliament | = i -- —- | — | = 
2. Schemes submitted but not yet approved 46 23 — — | 23 
AMENDING SCHEMES | | 
8. Amending schemes approved | 
} 
(a) Operative 12 ‘i | = 12 | 6 
(b) Through Parliament _ —- | — | — —_ — 
(c) Before Parliament = | —_ | = — _ 
| | 
4. Amending schemes submitted but not yet approved Re ail 1} — — 1 1 
| | 
DRAFT SCHEMES | | | 
| | 
5. Draft schemes adopted for local saseiaiinna but Schemes not} | 
yet submitted ; ge a. | | 19 | 2 2 30 2k 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS 
6. Preliminary Statements approved, but Draft Schemes not} oe 
yet adopted or Schemes submitted : mh -» | 243 | 150 23 19 266 169 
7. Preliminary Statements awaiting approval 15 10 4 4 19 14 
RESOLUTIONS | | 
8. Resolutions to prepare schemes which have taken effect, 
but Preliminary Statements or Draft S¢éhemes not yet) | | 
submitted : | | 
(a) Resolutions or Authorities under Acts prior to Act! 
of 1932 . ~ «ws 1 oe 497 145 | 125 930 617 
(b) Resolutions under Act of 1932 approved | 54 51 7 | 7 61 | 57 
9. Resolutions under Act of 1932 submitted but not yet ap-| 26 18 50 | 50 76 | 68 
proved ‘ oe ue an os hes - | | | 
10. Resolutions under Act of 1932 passed but not yet submitted| 10 8 2 4 2 ot ee 10 
for approval . 6 se rr SF ar | | 
The total of statutary schemes in the hands of Joint Committees | 
is 421 . ois i bs os vie i 1 ,297¢ 636 238* 205 1,535® 819 
(Net) (Net) (Net) 
The total area covered by all planning schemes is 10,921,467 acres. 

















(Continued from opposite page.) 


WESTMORLAND : 
Ambleside and South Westmorland Jt. Cttee. (Amble- 
side U.D. and South Westmorland R.D.). 
York, West RIDING : 
Bradford T.C. (No. 8a). 
Sheffield T.C. (Farfield Rd., Neepsend). 
termed ‘‘ N.W. added area.’’). 
Thurstonland and Farnley Tyas U.D.C. 
eee STATEMENT submitted (Stage P.S.) 
ENT 
Broadstairs and St. Peters U.D.C. 
Bromley T.C. 
LANCASTER : 
Bootle T.C. 


(Previously 


*Excluding Amending Schemes. 


Blackpool T.C. (No. 3). 

Huyton-with-Roby U.D.C. 
MIDDLESEX : 

Ealing T.C. (Scheme B). 
STAFFORD : 

Stoke-on-Trent T.C. (Western No. 2). 
SURREY : 

Merton and Morden U.D.C. 
Sussex, East : 

Seaford U.D.C. 


VARYING SCHEME submitted for approval (Stage S.S.) 
MIDDLESEX : 
Ruislip-Northwood U.D.C. (No. 1.—Varying Scheme), 
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Supplementary 


RESOLUTIONS passed but not vet submitted for approval 
(Stage O.R.) 
Essex : 

Southend-on-Sea T.C. (Leigh). 

Southend-on-Sea T.C. (Shoeburyness). 

Southend-on-Sea T.C. (Westcliff ). 

LANCASTER : 

Blackburn T.C. (No. 2). 

North East Lancashire (No. 1) Jt. Cttee. (Boroughs of 
Accrington, Clitheroe ; U.D.’s of Church, Clayton- 
le-Moors, Great Harwood, Longridge, Oswald- 
twistle, Rishton; R.D.’s of Blackburn, Bowland, 
Clitheroe, Preston). 

Waterloo-with-Seaforth U.D.C. (No. 2). 

SOMERSET : 
Bath and District Joint Committee (County Borough 
of Bath and Rural District of Bathavon). 
SURREY : 
Croydon T.C. (North No. 2). 
Sussex, WEST : 
Shoreham-by-Sea U.D.C. (resolution passed by West 


Sussex C.C.). 
WARWICK : 
Stratford-on-Avon R.D.C. (No. 3). 
WESTMORLAND : 


Ambleside and South Westmorland Jt. Cttee. (Amble- 
side U.D. and South Westmorland R.D.) 
York, Nortu RIDING: 
Scarborough T.C. (No. 4—area in Scalby U.D. and 
Scarborough R.D.). 
York, West RIDING: 
Gildersome U.D.C, 


RESOLUTIONS submitted for approval (Stage R.S.) 


CHESTER : 

Wallasey T.C. (No. 6). 
CORNWALL : 

Penzance T.C. (No. 1.). 
Essex : 


North East Essex Jt. Cttee. (West Mersea U.D.). 


HERTFORD : 
Harpenden U.D.C. 
Watford T.C. (No. 6). 


KENT : 

North East Kent Jt. Cttee. (Boroughs of Chatham, 
Faversham, Queenborough, Urban District of Sheer- 
ness, Rural Districts of Hoo, Milton, Sheppey, 
Strood). 

Northfleet U.D.C. 


LANCASTER : 

Middleton T. C. 1 (Central). 

North East Lancashire (No. 1) Jt. Cttee. (Boroughs of 
Accrington, Clitheroe ; U.D.’s of Church, Clayton- 
le-Moors, Great Harwood, Longridge, Oswaldtwistle, 
Rishton ; R.D.’s of Blackburn, Bowland, Clitheroe, 
Preston.) 

Lees U.D.C. (Constituent member of the Oldham and 
District Jt. Cttee.). 

West Lancashire R.D.C. (area in Rainford U.D.) 


LONDON : 
London County Council (No. 17) (Met. Boroughs of 
Hampstead and St. Marylebone). 
London C.C. (No. 16) (M.B.’s of Finsbury, Holborn 
and St. Pancras). 
London C.C. (No. 18) (City of Westminster). 


MIDDLESEX : 
Harrow-on-the-Hill U.D.C. (No. 2). 
Hornsey T.C. 
Southgate T.C. (No. 3). 
Tottenham U.D.C. (No. 1). 


List, No. 3 


NORTHUMBERLAND : 

Tynemouth T.C. (No. 3—area in County Borough of 
Tynemouth ; U.D.’s of Earsdon and Whitley and 
Monkseaton). 

Tynemouth T.C. (No. 4—area in U.D.’s of Earsdon 
and Whitley and Monkseaton). 


NOTTINGHAM : 
Carlton U.D.C. (No. 2). 
West Bridgford U.D.C. (No. 2). 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
Bournemouth T.C. (No. 5). 
Farnborough U.D.C. 


SURREY : 
Coulsdon and Purley U.D.C. (Nos. 2, 3, & 4). 
WILTs: 


Wilts Jt. Cttee. (Boroughs of Calne, Chippenham, 
Devizes, Malmesbury, Marlborough, Wilton ; U.D.’s 
of Bradford-on-Avon, Melksham, Trowbridge, War- 
minster, Westbury ; R.D.’s of Amesbury, Bradford, 
Calne, Chippenham, Cricklade & Wootton Bassett, 
Devizes, Highworth, Malmesbury, Marlborough, Melk- 
sham, Mere, Pewsey, Salisbury, Tisbury, Warminster 
Westbury & Whorswellsdown, Wilton). 


York, West Ripinc: Bradford T.C. (No. 8a). 
Leeds T.C. (No. 2a). 
r= (No. 3a). 
ra (No. 11). 
No. 12). 


Saddleworth U.D.C.?. 


RESOLUTIONS approved (Stage R.A.) 


CUMBERLAND : 
North Lonsdale Jt. Cttee. (area in Bootle R.D.®). 


DorsET : 
Poole T.C. (No. 1.b.). 


GLOUCESTER : 
Stroud R.D.C. 


HERTFORD : 
Hitchin R.D.C. (No. 3). 
Watford T.C. (No. 6). 


LANCASTER : 
Great Crosby U.D.C. (Western Area). 
Limehurst R.D.C.!. 
Middleton T.C. (Central). 
North Lonsdale Jt. Cttee. (Dalton-in-Furness U.D., 
Ulverston U.D. and R.D.). 
Urmston U.D.C.2. (Davyhulme No. 3). 
West Lancashire R.D.C. (area in Rainford U.D.) 


LONDON : 
London C.C. (No. 17—Met. Boroughs of Hampstead 
and St. Marylebone). 
London County Council (No. 18 City of Westminster— 
St. James). 


MIDDLESEX : 

Harrow-on-the-Hill U.D.C. (No. 2). 

Hornsey T.C. 

Tottenham U.D.C. (No. 1). 
SOUTHAMPTON : 

Bournemouth T.C. (No. 5). 

Farnborough U.D.C. 

Hartley Wintney R.D.C. (area outside Jt. Cttee.). 
SURREY : 

Richmond T.C. (No. 2). 
Sussex, East : 

Eastbourne T.C. (No. 3). 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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THE PLACE OF GARDEN CITIES 


IN 


NATIONAL POLICY 


Ebenezer Howard Memorial Lecture, by the Right Hon. The Earl of Lytton, G.C.S.I.,. 
delivered at Letchworth, on February | 4th, 1934 


FEEL it is an honour to have been asked to deliver 

this year the fourth lecture of a series which has 
been inaugurated to do honour to the great man to 
whose practical idealism this place owes its existence. 
It was a happy idea of Mr. Stark to initiate this series, 
as Ebenezer Howard was a man whose memory 
succeeding generations have reason to cherish with 
gratitude, and nowhere can this be done more 
appropriately than in Letchworth—the home of the 
first Garden City. Howard’s work lives after him. 
Every year since his death has added to the evidence 
of its value. It is therefore most appropriate that 
once a year there should be a meeting in Letchworth 
to do honour to its founder, and to take stock of the 
progress of his work. 

The three previous lectures were delivered by 
men who knew Sir Ebenezer Howard and had colla- 
borated with him. The lecturers were admirably 
chosen, and their lectures dealt in a reminiscent 
spirit with the early days of the Garden City move- 
ment. I too had the great privilege of knowing 
Howard, and I collaborated with him for a short 
time on the Board of the Welwyn Garden City 
Company. He was one of the men who inspired 
me in early life. I was given his book to review 
when I was at Cambridge, and I discovered in it 
thoughts and principles which I felt at once to be 
sound. Howard was a humble and unassuming 
man. He was the last person to claim greatness for 
himself, but England is the greater for having 
produced him. He is a national possession of which 
we are justly proud. I am happy to be associated 
with those who are carrying on his work. 
Looking to the Future 

I speak to you as the President of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, which was 
founded to give effect to the principles which Sir 
Ebenezer Howard advocated, and also as the Chair- 
man of the Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust, which 
thanks to the inspiration and energetic guidance of 
Dame Henrietta Barnett, has established a model 
residential estate in North London. I approach the 
subject you have entrusted to me, therefore, with 
every possible sympathy. But I do not intend to 
indulge in reminiscences. I am thinking to-night 
not of the past but of the future. I propose to 
carry the subject so ably introduced by Mr. Thomas 
Adams, Mr. Montague Harris and Sir Raymond 
Unwin into a somewhat wider field, and discuss the 
contribution which the Garden City ideal has to 
make to National policy. I have set myself two 
questions to answer :— 

1, What can this movement do to solve the problems 


of slum clearance, better housing, industrial develop- 
ment and traffic congestion ? 


2. What can we who believe in Sir Ebenezer Howard’s 

ideals do to give them wider application ? 

You will all be familiar with the tendency in an. 
industrial state for the population to leave the 
country areas and crowd into the towns. This has 
been going on in all parts of this country throughout 
our lives. The problems thus created become more 
acute every year. Rural depopulation, congestion 
of population in the towns, bad housing conditions. 
due to inadequate planning, and increasing pressure 
on all forms of transport to convey the workers to 
and from their place of residence and their place 
of work. _ Arising out of this last condition is the 
increasing danger of modern road traffic, and the 
appalling death roll from accidents on the roads. 

The 1931 Census figures show that in the last 
Census period (1921-1931) over one million persons 
were absorbed into the area of Greater London— 
that is to say the area immediately outside the Ad- 
ministrative County of London. This means an 
addition to the Greater London region in ten years. 
of ten towns the size of Halifax or Wolverhampton 
(with a population of 100,000), or of 5 towns of that 
size and ten others of the size of Carlisle or Wor- 
cester. Perhaps it would be more graphic still if 
I were to say that it means the addition to the 
Greater London Region of two towns of the size 
of Watford every year. 


A large proportion of this vast population has. 
to be moved every day to and from its place of work, 
and in addition transport has to be provided for the 
population which lives still further out and works 
in the City and County of London. 


Becontree and Slough 

Let me mention, by way of contrast, two examples 
of recent developments which have still further 
accentuated this problem. At Becontree, to the East 
of London, the L.C.C. have carried through a large 
housing scheme to relieve the congestion of popu- 
lation in their area. They have built houses to accom- 
modate 120,000 people, but owing to the fact that 
there are few local industries to give these people em- 
ployment, the wage earners all have to come back 
into London every day for their work. At the same 
time, to theWest of London, a new industrial centre has 
been created at Slough, giving employment to about 
14,500 people, but because it has not been accom- 
panied by a corresponding housing provision the 
workers here employed have to live elsewhere, and 
travel daily backwards and forwards between their 
homes and Slough. The people who live in 
Becontree have to work in London, and the people 
who work in Slough have to live in London, 
Reading or elsewhere. 
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Those who know these two districts may perhaps 
remind me that Messrs. Ford have a motor factory 
at Becontree which employs a large number of work- 
men, and that the U.D.C. ef Slough have recently 
carried through a housing scheme there. I am aware 
of these facts but they do not really affect the point 
I was trying to make—that the original planning in 
these two areas had been defective. The Ford 
works have been established since the L.C.C. housing 
scheme, and, though a subsequent partial remedy, 
were not part of the original L.C.C. design. And 
the housing scheme of the U.D.C. at Slough has 
been necessitated by the normal growth of the 
Slough population, and does not meet, nor is it 
intended to meet, the needs of the workers in the 
recently established industries. "The Slough Trading 
Estate Company themselves built only 50 houses, 
and some 2,000 have since been added by private 
enterprise. 

The figures that I have given regarding the Greater 
London area are merely one illustration of the 
movement of population to which I have referred. 
Similar figures illustrating the same point could no 
doubt be produced for all the big industrial towns 
of England. 


Road Accidents 

The effect of this daily migration is to put a heavy 
strain on all the Transport services. The number 
of persons carried by the London Passenger Trans- 
port system was about 3} thousand millions last 
year, whilst the congestion of the roads from the 
users of private vehicles is familiar to you all. The 
result is that the roads are now highly dangerous. 
In London last year 1,426 people were killed and 
56,951 were injured, 

Taking the country as a whole, the figures are 
really terrible. Since the war, in fourteen years of 
peace, nearly two million persons, men, women and 
children have been killed or injured in road accidents 
in Great Britain, a number equal to nearly three- 
quarters of the British casualties in the Great War. 

Recent official figures about road accidents show 
that slaughter and mutilation by vehicles continue 
at the rate of 19 persons killed every day and nearly 
600 injured. 

Let me remind you, in this connection, of the 
special danger to child life in crowded towns. 
Children start going to school at 5 years old, 
and they have to pass twice daily between 
home and school along these highly dangerous 
streets. Not only that, but these same streets 
are often their only playground. Railway lines have 
long been considered dangerous areas. ‘They are 
carefully fenced. Parliament no longer allows level 
crossings to be created. Any pedestrian who enters 
these areas is liable to a fine of £5. Yet compared 
with our streets and high roads, or even country 
lanes, railway lines are relatively safe. ‘Trains only 
pass at regular intervals, they are confined to their 
rails and they can generally be seen from a great 
distance. One train does not try to pass another 
going in the same direction. They don’t swing 


round corners together. But in the streets and on 
the roads, vehicles large and small travel continually 
in all directions at high speeds. They cross and 
re-cross each other. There is no regularity in their 
movements. And in these dangerous areas pedes- 
trians have to go about their business. If we had 
to do our shopping along the railway lines ; if our 
children had to cross them on their way to and from 
school, and spend their leisure hours playing on the 
lines, what an outcry there would be. Yet the 
actual conditions in which these activities are carried 
on are far more dangerous, but the public conscience 
is unmoved ! 


Housing, Problems 

These are some of the problems which are causing 
anxiety to-day, and urgently demanding attention. 
Let me mention another which arises from the same 
cause. The crowding of the population into the 
towns creates an acute housing problem. The 
operation of the law of supply and demand induces 
estate owners, speculative builders and land develop- 
ment companies to meet the demand by crowding 
as many houses as possible upon every available 
area. Quick results and remunerative rates of 
interest are the objects aimed at by those who provide 
the houses, and the needs of the dwellers in them 
are overlooked. The results are slum conditions, 
acres of dreary streets, the banishment of all the 
amenities of nature, lack of open spaces and a dis- 
contented town population. Wise planning in 
advance would seek to preserve as many rural features 
as were compatible with an urban population. 
The smallest instead of the largest number of houses 
per acre would be aimed at. Open spaces for 
recreation would be retained. The needs of different 
classes of the population would be considered and 
provided for. The chief object of estate develop- 
ment would be to make the life of the town dweller 
as tolerable as possible. Such wise planning has 
been conspicuously absent from the development of 
most of our great industrial cities in the past. The 
result has been to create social and political problems 
in the towns of the utmost difficulty and complexity. 

That there has been considerable improvement in 
this respect in recent years is largely due to the work 
of Ebenezer Howard. We now have Town Planning 
Acts, and Regional Town Planning Committees. 
Municipal Authorities are beginning to realise their 
responsibilities in controlling town development, and 
at least they possess powers to-day which if vigor- 
ously and wisely exercised will prevent the repetition 
in the future of all the mistakes we have made in 
the past. 

In all this there is much cause for satisfaction 
and hope among those who share Sir Ebenezer 
Howard’s ideals. But in one particular the seed 
which he sowed has up to now produced singularly 
little fruit. You who live in a Garden City will no 
doubt have said to yourselves while I have been 
reminding you of the mistakes we have made, and 
the needs they have created, “ The provision of 
more Garden Cities is the obvious remedy.” That 
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is the remedy which Sir Ebenezer Howard himself 
prescribed. Why is it that the response has been 
so slow? Letchworth was established in 1903. It 
was seventeen years before the second Garden City 
was established at Welwyn. And now after the 
lapse of another fourteen years we are still waiting 
for the third. 

Yet the Garden City idea meets all the evils which 
I have pointed out. It would amalgamate a place 
like Becontree with a place like Slough. It relieves 
the congestion in existing towns by providing 
overflow to satellite towns in new areas where there 
is room both for present needs and future expansion. 
By combining industries for employment and houses 
for the workers in the same place, it relieves the 
traffic problem. By retaining rural amenities, open 
spaces, opportunities for indoor and outdoor recre- 
ation, pleasant gardens, and a proper proportion of 
all classes, it makes town life bearable and leaves the 
worker content to live near his work. But there is 
no need to point this out to you. You have ex- 
perienced the truth of it for yourselves. 

This is an age of difficult problems. The whole 
world was turned upside down by the war. Old 
established principles of finance and economics 
have been rudely shaken. Every country is in a 
pathological condition. Our only ground for hope, 
and it is a most insecure one, is that things are so 
bad that they must get better. We look around for 
enlightenment and help, and none is forthcoming. 
The most depressing feature in the situation is that 
no one seems to know what should be done. No 
two experts agree. We are all groping in the dark, 
hoping that something may turn up. And in spite 
of all the efforts of all the clever people to improve 
it, trade does seem to be reviving ! 

But for the particular problems that I have men- 
tioned to you this evening there is a remedy, an 
obvious remedy. It is much easier for a Garden 
City to be founded to-day than it was in 1902. A 
new Company (or a Municipality) could make a 
town-planning scheme for its own estate, agree with 
the local authority to adopt it, and secure the 
Minister’s approval. Everything is in readiness. 
We have thirty-five years of experience to guide us. 


Government and Garden Cities 


I come then to the last part of the task I have 
set myself, and I will try and answer the question 
I put at the beginning, ‘‘ How are we who believe 
in the Garden City ideal to get it more widely 
adopted ? ” 

There is at present a Departmental Committee 
sitting under the Chairmanship of Lord Marley, 
whose terms of reference are :— 

“To examine the experience already gained in regard 
to the establishment of Garden Cities and Villages and 
Satellite towns, and to make recommendations as to: 
(a) The steps, if any, which should be taken by the 

Government or Local Authorities to extend the 


provision of such Garden Cities and Villages and 
Satellite towns ; 


(b) In particular, how the location of industries in them 
can be stimulated ; 


(c) The questions of finance and local government con- 
nected with their establishment ; and 


(d) What further measures, if any, can and should be 
taken for securing that in the extension of existing 
towns industrial, residential, and other developments 
are properly co-related.” 

Here you see is a gleam of light on an otherwise 
dark horizon! The Government is stirring. It is 
at least enquiring. This has given us an opportunity 
of expressing our views and tendering advice. 

The Garden Cities Association has given evidence 
before this Committee, and I can best answer my 
question by telling you the recommendations we 
have made. 

We suggested that the time had come to constitute 
a special body charged with the duty of fostering 
the development of Garden Cities and _ satellite 
towns. 

It is the experience of all those who have tried to 
get anything done that organisation of some kind is 
necessary. You can do nothing without organisation. 
I might almost say there is nothing you can’t do 
with organisation, if your organisation is of the right 
kind. The first step necessary, if you have a good 
idea, is to organise its propagation. Publicity is 
necessary to make the idea known, propaganda to 
secure adherents. That step was taken when the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association was 
established in 1900. It has collected and published 
useful statistics and information. It has held 
meetings and conferences to educate public opinion. 
It has done all that a propaganda organisation could 
do for thirty-four years. 

The second step is to put the idea in practice and 
submit it to a practical test. That step has also 
been taken, first at Letchworth, then at Welwyn. 
The movement has therefore passed beyond the 
theoretic or even experimental stage. 

The third step is to obtain Parliamentary recogni- 
tion of the idea, and to assist its operation by legis- 
lation. That also has been accomplished. Section 
10 of the Housing Act of 1919 gave powers to acquire 
land by compulsion for the establishment of Garden 
Cities, and authorised Local Authorities to borrow 
money for this purpose. Section 7 of the Housing 
Act, 1921, enabled the Public Works Loan Board 
to lend money to authorised Associations for this 
purpose. Section 16 of the Town Planning Act 
of 1925 consolidated the provisions of the two 
former Acts. Section 35 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932 has consolidated the legislative 
provisions as to Garden Cities. The Minister of 
Health may acquire land on behalf of a Municipality 
or an authorised Association, if he is satisfied that 
funds are available and that they are prepared to 
develop it as a Garden City. Where this will be 
undertaken, the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
may advance loans to any authorised Association 
for the purpose of developing a Garden City. 


Precedents 


These three preliminary steps, therefore, have been 
taken. The last step is the organisation of action— 
action which will make use of the permissive powers 
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granted by Parliament, and extend the practical 
application of the idea which prompted the legis- 
lation. We felt justified in recommending to Lord 
Marley’s Committee that the time had now come 
to take the final step. 

London Passenger Transport is now in the hands 
of a public Board. The distribution of electricity is 
controlled and assisted by the Electricity Commis- 
sioners ; Marketing Boards have been established 
to foster the sale of agricultural produce. The B.B.C. 
controls broadcasting. In the same way we think 
that a specially constituted Public Body should 
be set up to foster the development of Garden 
Cities. 

We suggested that this Central Body should have 
powers :— 


(a) of acquiring land for the establishment and extension 
of Garden Cities and Satellite towns, and of providing 
the money for the necessary development and services, 
leasing the land to some authorised Association or to 
the Local Authority. The rent charged to the 
undertaking authority to be a progressive one, based 
upon development, so that the burden of rental charge 
will be appropriate to the income earned ; 


(b) of making advances to Local Authorities and authorised 
Associations for the purpose of establishing and 
developing such towns ; (Note—In cases of advances 
under (a) and (b) it may be necessary to provide funds 
for other purposes, e.g., the provision of factories to 
accommodate new industries) ; 


(c) of raising its own Stock, under the guarantee of the 
Treasury, or alternatively, of borrowing from the 
State. 

In the case of a Garden City being developed by 

a Local Authority, it is essential to arrange for a 
special Committee of that Authority to be responsible 
for its development and management. 

We believe that if such a step were taken, greater 
use would be made of the powers which have been 
granted by Parliament, and more rapid development 
of new Garden Cities would result. 

At the same time we took up the point made by 
Sir Raymond Unwin in his lecture last year, and 
recommended the establishment of joint planning 
Committees, with statutory powers under Town 
and Country Planning Act of 1932, to plan an 
extensive area such as the Home Counties. The 
powers which such a Committee would possess, to 
prevent the location of industry in areas which are 
unsuitable, and of locating it in those which are 
suitable would, if wisely exercised, facilitate the 
establishment of new satellite towns at convenient 
distances on the lines contemplated by Sir Ebenezer 
Howard. 

In conclusion, let me take stock of the position 
as I see it to-day. In the years which have followed 
Howard’s death, the ideas which he advocated during 
his life have taken firm root and have already pro- 
duced a crop of useful results. ‘Town planning has 
made remarkable growth, and the practice of efficient 
town planning has helped to demonstrate the need 
for more Garden Cities. This need has been 
accentuated by the increasing evils resulting from 
the older haphazard and uncontrolled system of 


industrial development. Parliament has recognised 
the soundness of Howard’s remedy and facilitated its 
application. Many industries have come to recog- 
nise its value. 

Two instances of national importance, tending 
towards the complete adoption of the Garden City 
principle, have occurred during the past year or 
two :— 


Wythenshawe and Corby 


The first is the acquisition by the Manchester 
Corporation of a large estate of some 5,000 acres, at 
Wythenshawe, just over the Cheshire border. 
This they are developing as a satellite town, and they 
have, I think justly, given to it the name of ‘ Man- 
chester’s Garden City.” The area is to be sur- 
rounded by an agricultural belt, and the two main 
roads traversing the estate are being constructed as 
parkways. Definite areas have been set aside for 
municipal housing and housing by private enterprise ; 
areas for shops, schools and recreation have been 
planned in addition to a definite industrial zone. 
Mr. Barry Parker has referred to Wythenshawe in 
his interesting article in the February, 1933, number 
of “Town and Country Planning,” and a full account 
of this new Garden City appeared in the May number 
of that year. 

The second is at Corby, in Northamptonshire, 
where Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds have estab- 
lished large works for the development of their iron 
and steel industry. Corby is a small district in the 
rural part of Northamptonshire, and the Kettering 
Rural District Council are preparing a Regional 
Planning scheme, to ensure that Corby shall develop 
as a complete satellite. 

These two enterprises provide evidence of 
Howard’s influence. But his influence was not 
confined to this country—it has been felt all over the 
world. I found it in India when I was there. 
That was perhaps natural, because the idea was 
carried there by Englishmen. Other countries can 
also provide examples. Howard did not travel 
himself, or preach his ideas abroad. But his book 
has been translated and read. Foreign town planners 
have visited this country, seen his work and carried 
back his influence to their own people. 


A Glance Abroad 


While the full Garden City principle has not been 
established in foreign countries, it has attracted a 
great deal of attention, and certain aspects have been 
reproduced in different cities. Let me give a few 


examples :— 

Copenhagen. The Society of Danish Civil Engineers 
appointed a Committee, which reported in April, 1926, to 
consider the question of main roads out of the city. The 
plan which they adopted shows evidence of Garden City 
influence, and their proposals for regional roads show a 
series of suburbs or satellites formed at road junctions, 
and using existing small towns or villages as nuclei. / 

The regional roads are planned to connect up these existing 
villages with the main city, and by their full development, 
to prevent their absorption by the unhindered growth of 
Copenhagen. 
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Trondhjem (Norway). A recent plan for the development 
of the country districts around the town aims at limiting 
the town to its present area by means of an agricultural belt, 
providing for its expansion by means of separate small towns 
or suburbs, each planned with sites for industries. 


Hilversum (Holland). Hilversum, a town between 
40,000 and 50,000 inhabitants, ten miles from Amsterdam 
and seven miles from Utrecht, has developed as a satellite 
of those two cities. There are a number of growing indus- 
tries in the town, and many Amsterdam business and pro- 
fessional men live there, with their works. 


Nuremberg (Germany). Nuremberg is a combination 
of an old medieval city, surrounded by a modern industrial 
town. ‘There are many varied industries, and the Muni- 
cipality has succeeded in preserving the central old town, 
and is planning the modern development and traffic arrange- 
ments, to enable industry to be carried on efficiently without 
interfering with the old town, with its narrow streets and 
quaint buildings. This has been achieved by a carefully 
thought-out scheme of circular roads, connecting the town 
and the factories, and enables industrial traffic from one part 
of the new town to another to avoid going through the old city. 

On the outer fringe of Nuremberg there are a number of 
small garden suburbs, which have the character of self- 
contained suburban communities. 


The United States 


Lastly, let me mention three examples from the 
United States :— 


Mariemont (U.S.A.). This town is nine miles east of 
Cincinnati, and was established in 1922 by private enterprise, 
inspired by Garden City ideas. The scheme is small, only 
420 acres, but is intended to be self-contained, with its 
shopping, recreation grounds, schools and other features, 
as well as areas reserved for industrial purposes. It is 
near the industrial towns of Norwood and Oakley, and is 
intended to serve them, and at the same time to act as a 
satellite of Cincinnati. 


Kohler Village (U.S.A.)._ Kohler is an industrial village, 
established by J. M. Kohler Sons Co., in 1899, when that 
firm moved from Wisconsin. The village is divided into well- 
defined zones, and has an industrial area occupied by the 
Kohler Works. Other parts of the area are reserved for 
residential, recreational and general shopping and business 
purposes. 


Radburn (U.S.A.). Radburn is 174 miles from New York 
City, and is a town planned from the beginning for a popu- 
lation of about 25,000, providing for industry, business, 
homes and recreation. It is intended as an initial step to- 
wards a more economic and efficient growth of New York 
City, by providing adequately for industry and affording 
workers comfortable homes with gardens and parks, without 
further burdening existing transit and transportation facilities. 


It will not be another dormitory, sending the inhabitants it 
employs into New York every morning and out again every 
evening. 

Mr. Alexander Bing, President of the City Housing 
Corporation, writing of Radburn, said :— 

‘** Every expert who has studied New York’s growth, and 
the resulting congestion and problems of traffic, housing, 
transportation, has agreed that some orderly plan needs 
to be followed, if the Metropolitan district is to function 
with freedom and efficiency ” 

Radburn seeks to give the manufacturer a physical 
environment for his plant, superior in every way, 
where economy and efficiency in manufacture will 
not be dissipated by high New York City costs, 
traffic congestion, and other wasteful factors. 


Radburn offers industry a rational scientific plan, 
with escape from the burdensome costs and problems 
of manufacturing in New York City. 


I apologise for introducing these references to 
other countries, which may seem rather extraneous 
to my main theme. But I thought it was not 
inappropriate on such an occasion as this to remind 
you briefly of fruits—little known in this country— 
sprung from the seeds which Howard sowed during 
his lifetime. 


With such encouraging signs of progress we can 
afford to be patient. Things are moving, though 
slowly, in the right direction. We began with ideals 
—mere visions of what might be. Now we have 
experience to aid us. But let us not forget that our 
responsibilities are the greater for our knowledge. 
We can forgive mistakes that were made in ignorance. 
What is not forgivable is to repeat these mistakes 
with our eyes open, when we know that there is a 
better way. Local Authorities to-day have been 
entrusted by Parliament with powers to prevent a 
repetition of the mistakes of the past. But Local 
Authorities can only reflect the public opinion which 
calls them into existence. We who are the disciples 
of Ebenezer Howard must see to it that those powers 
are used. These lectures will be helpful only if 
they remind us that there is still work to be done. 
We should no longer be content to wait for that 'To- 
morrow which Howard saw with the eye of faith. 
We must follow the Peaceful Path he pointed out 
to us, with the determination that To-morrow shall 
become To-day. 


GERMAN FACTORIES FOR BRITAIN 


URTHER inquiries made regarding the projected 

transfer of German textile enterprises to Britain reveal 

that the dimensions of the scheme are larger and wider 
than was imagined at first. 

It was reported that discussions in London had resulted 
in an agreement as to conditions under which the German 
enterprise could start production in this country, but officially 
it was learnt that discussions were still proceeding. Im- 
portant questions of policy have been raised, affecting both 
the Board of Trade and the Home Office. They include 
the following : 


The location of the proposed factory ; 

The proportion of British and German workers to be 
employed in the enterprise ; 

The effect of a new manufactory on British undertakings 
established on the same line ; 

Wages and conditions of labour. 

Satisfactory reasons for their desire to transfer production 
to Britain are submitted by German industrialists, but the 
assurances to be required are a matter for consideration by 
the Government. 
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l—CORBY: A NEW TOWN 


A VISIT TO MESSRS. STEWARTS AND LLOYDS’ WORKS 
AND HOUSING ESTATES 


HERE is Corby? Probably there are very 
few people who could answer this question, 
as the village hitherto has not been of much impor- 
tance. It is in Northamptonshire and is approached 
by rail on the L.M.S. line between Kettering and 
Oakham. The wayside station of Weldon and 
Corby is one of those where you are permitted to 
cross the line, and in the station yard nowadays 
there can be seen three or four large motor-buses 
waiting to convey the workers to and from their in- 
dustry. This is the first indication of development. 
Judged by its suffix the name Corby (meaning 
Kori’s By) may be included among the many Danish 
settlements in this part of England. ‘The Hundred of 
Corby lies adjacent to Leicestershire and Rutland 
and is mentioned many times in the Domesday 
Survey of 1086, where its form appears as Corbi, 
Corbie and Corbei. The central historical fact of the 
Conquest is recorded in the laconic phrase. of the 
Domesday : ‘“‘ The King holds Corbei.” 

By road the village is approached from Market 
Harborough on the west, and Oundle on the east, 
and by some peculiar and familiar perversity the 
main street became twisted, a wise provision to 
prevent the rapid transit of these later ages. A 
wide irregular feature called “‘ ‘The Jamb,” might 
have been a sort of market place. 

Coming out of the station gates, there is a small 
Housing Scheme of cottages, finished with rough 
cast, by the Local Authority, and a short walk brings 
you to the village. On the left are some thatched 
cottages and down a winding road a variety of 
houses, shops and offices, including three banks. 

The village church is well sited, and there are a few 
larger houses enclosed in walls, which are well-built 
and pleasant looking structures. 

The first impression of the older houses in Corby 
is that they are uniformly grey, if not drab, and the 
explanation is, we are told, that they are built from 
the upper layers of the iron-stone, that is to say, the 
stone that was not worth smelting. In contrast to 
these muddy looking buildings, in the surrounding 
villages, and particularly at Rockingham, the cottages 
and walls have a red and varied hue, which shows that 
the stone from which they are made comes from the 
deeper levels, containing a larger admixture of iron. 
The colour goes well with the thatch, and nicely 
painted casement windows, some of which have been, 
and all of which might be “ reconditioned.” 

Any critical remarks that might seem appropriate 
with regard to the appearance of Corby—which, after 
all, is so very much like, and no worse than many a 
mining village in the country—become of little 
import when we turn, as we shortly shall, to the pre- 
sent development and the great future that lies before 
this district. 

It must be many centuries since iron-stone was 


gathered here by primitive methods once employed. 
We hear of contractors who procured the ore in 
small quantities and disposed of it to the local 
furnaces. The words of Domesday are relevant 
here : ‘‘ Many things are wanting to this manor which 
in King Edward’s time belonged to it in wood and 
ironworks and other matters.” This places the 
working of iron in Saxon times, antedating Messrs. 
Stewarts and Lloyds by nine centuries. 

There are villages round about, which have feat- 
ures more pleasing than those of the present Corby. 
Of these, Rockingham is perhaps the most inter- 
esting. On a high hill stands the Castle, where, 
as the story goes, King John once stayed a night or 
two. The castle was built by William I. The 
steep and winding village street is most picturesque, 
and we see in miniature a physical relic of the old 
feudal system ; the farm lands lie at the back of the 
houses on either side. 

Every village has a history and Corby is proud of 
its ancient rights and usages. Henry III granted 
to Corby a weekly market and two annual fairs, now 
discontinued. The Pole Fair is held every twenty 
years. Every stranger entering the village has to 
pay a small toll or be carried on a pole to the stocks, 
which stand in Stocks Lane and the Jamb. These 
misadventures were happily avoided by the visiting 
Editor of this Journal. Queen Elizabeth graced the 
village by passing through it in 1585 and granted a 
charter in liberal terms. It was confirmed by King 
Charles II. 

Corby has antiquarian remains which can be seen at 
the Museum in Northampton and Abingdon Abbey. 

Succeeding articles deal with Messrs. Stewarts and 
Lloyds’ works, and tell some interesting facts about 
their great industry, the coming of which to this 
district has already began to transform a group of 
villages into a position of importance. 

The second article by Mr. E. G. Allen, F.R.I.B.A.., 
M.T.P.I., sets out in word and by maps the Corby 
and District Town Planning Scheme, by which the 
village and parts of its surroundings, which are in- 
cluded in the Scheme, will be prepared by technical 
means to receive the influx of residents, transport 
and social life, which may safely be predicted. 
The Scheme is one which illustrates the wisdom and 
necessity of foresight, which, as we all know, was 
seriously lacking some generations ago. 

The concluding article, by Mr. Laurence M. 
Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., deals with the housing on the 
estates owned by Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, and 
from personal inspection of the sites and study of 
the houses and their fittings, it can be said that this 
is one of the most remarkable developments of 
industrial housing to be seen in the country. Mr. 
Gotch, has kindly supplied us with admirable 
material to illustrate the developments. W.L.H. 
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IlL—THE CORBY STEELWORKS 


ESSRS. STEWARTS and LLOYDS LTD., 

who are by far the largest manufacturers of 
iron and steel tubes in this country and one of the 
most important producers in the world, have a number 
of works in Scotland and in the Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton districts. In addition they have 
for a number of years had interests in Northampton- 
shire, but it is only in the last two or three years 
that they have decided to proceed with developments 
there on a large scale. ‘Their scheme at Corby has 
been prominently before the public in recent months 
and, as the industrial developments there are the 
basis of the housing and town planning, it may be 
of interest to outline very shortly what the firm is 
doing. 

A firm with world wide trade must, of necessity, 
safeguard the supplies of raw material, which, in 
this case, consist of semi-finished Iron and Steel. 
For their manufacture, it is necessary to go right 
back to Coal and Iron Ore. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of suitable steel produced at low cost. Modern 
tube-making processes are so efficient, that of the 
final prime cost of the general utility class of ‘Tube, 
80 per cent. represents the cost of the Steel, while 
only 20 per cent. is required for conversion into the 
finished Tube. 

As a result of an exhaustive survey of the position 
it was decided to select Corby, situated on the 
Northamptonshire ironstone beds as the most suitable 
place in England for new works. There is nothing 
experimental about this site ; the ironstone has been 
worked for generations and enormous reserves are 
available. Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds own or have 
long mineral leases of more than 26,000 acres in the 
County of Northampton ; their ironstone reserves 
are estimated at 500,000,000 tons, thus rendering 
the plant independent of imported iron ore. 

The Company is satisfied that iron and steel of 
the qualities necessary for successful tube manufac- 
ture can be produced at Corby at costs lower than 
that possible in any other location in Great Britain 
and equal to the best Continental practice. 

For the manufacture of welded tubes, such as 
are in everyday use for low pressure gas, water, air, 
steam and general work, an easily welded steel is 
necessary which, owing to intense competition, 
must be produced at low cost. Steel made in a 


basic Bessemer converter is the best obtainable for . 


this purpose. 

But this process, for various reasons, has not been 
worked in Great Britain for many years, and Tube 
manufacturers have accordingly been obliged to 
import very large tonnages from the Continent, 
where many important Steel Firms use the process 
(also known as the ‘‘ Thomas-Gilchrist.’’) 

Continental manufacturers have regarded the 
British Home Market as a happy dumping ground 
for their surplus products. 


The arrival of import duties, coupled with the 
exchange value of the £, altered this state of affairs, 
and gave the necessary fillip to Stewarts and Lloyds’ 
long prepared plans for (inter alia) re-starting the 
basic Bessemer process, and thus securing the large 
tonnage of imported steel for manufacture in this 
country. 


It was decided at the outset to avoid the mistake 
(from which the enormous Steel Plants in U.S.A., 
Germany, Belgium and France have suffered so 
severely) of planning the first expansion at Corby 
for maximum requirements. The new plant at 
Corby is designed so that, even if trade should fall 
again to the low level of 1931/2, it will have sufficient 
demand to operate at 90 per cent. of its full capacity. 
At this rating no appreciable increase of production 
costs will occur. 


The extension programme is due for completion 
by the end of the present year, 1934. The total 
Capital Cost will be between £2} and £3 Million : 
the principal items on which this sum is being 
spent are :— 


(a) Mines: Improved machines for extracting the 
ironstone. 


(b) Blast Furnaces : Reconstruction of the three furnaces, 
and modernization of the associated plant: provision for 
proper preparation of the ore: Sintering Plant for treating 
the fine ore: Ore stock and Grading Yard: New Blowing 
Engines : extension to the Gas Cleaning Plant, and installa- 
tion of the most modern mechanical systems for the handling 
of all raw materials. 


(c) Coke Ovens: An installation of the latest type of 
Becker Coke Ovens, having a capacity of 190,000 tons of 
Coke per year, together with associated By-Product Plant. 

(d) Steel Works : Three (Basic) Bessemer Converters, 
with the necessary blowing installation, and Steam Boiler 
Plant: (the converters are fed with molten pig-iron direct 
from the Blast Furnaces): auxiliary plant such as cranes, 
ladles, ingot moulds, etc., of the most modern types : capacity 
240,000 tons per year. 


(e) Steei Rolling Mills : (a considerable part of which is 
being transferred from the firm’s Clydesdale Iron and Steel 
Works in Scotland) consisting of Ingot Stripping Plant, Re- 
heating Furnaces, Cogging Mill, Billet and Strip Mill. 

(f) Tube Works : This will be the most advanced plant 
in Europe for the production of Tubes from % in. to 4 in. 
internal diameter, with a capacity of 170,000 tons per year : 
the Works will include 4 Tube Mills, Finishing Shops, 
Galvanizing Plant, Coating and Protection Plant. 

(g) Subsidiary Plant : which includes a Basic Slag Works 
for disposing of the Slag from the Steel Works (for fertilising): 
Gasometer : Hydraulic Pumps: Water Reservoir : Railway 


Sidings : Central Laboratories and Research Department : 
Offices, etc. 


Workmen and Staff. 

Approximately 800 workmen are now employed 
at Corby Works: this number will gradually rise 
as the New Plant is brought into production, to 
about 2,500, so that the additional men to be drafted 
in by the end of 1934, or early in 1935, is estimated 
at 1,700. 
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Mr. Allan Campbell Macdiarmid 
Chairman of 
Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited. 
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(Fig. 1.) A comprehensive view of the Blast Furnace Units. 
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On the left are the Blast Furnaces, with the Crude Gas Main to the Rough Electrostatic Cleaner. In the middle 
foreground are three Scrubbers for washing the Gas, while adjoining are further Electrostatic Chambers for the final 
cleaning of the gas. Or the right is the Cooling Tower for cooling the gas cleaning circulating water. 

The Ore Bridge stands out clearly behind the Scrubbers. 


On the whole, we cannot sum up the position 
better than by quoting words used by the Chairman 
of the Company (Mr. A. C. Macdiarmid) when 
speaking to the Shareholders on Ist May, 1934. 

““Corby has received within recent months a 
considerable amount of publicity. It is accepted 
generally as being a thoroughly sound scheme, not 
only from the point of view of the company and the 
shareholders, but also as a contribution to the 
national effort directed towards the rehabilitation of 
the iron and steel industry. If we hear any criticism 
now it is that we ought to have been bolder and 
aimed at a larger scheme of operations. 

‘** Everything which has transpired during the past 
year of construction and development has served to 
emphasise the economic soundness of our Corby 


project. Within a few days the first of the new 
blast furnaces will be lighted, and at intervals during 
the rest of the year other sections will begin their 
activity. We are close on the time-table which we 
set before us to mark the respective stages in the 
development. Early in 1935 we hope to be in full 
and successful operation. You will allow me, I 
feel, to give emphasis anew to the uniqueness of 
Corby. For the first time there will be installed in 
this country a complete, self-sufficient, balanced and 
integrated plant, using the latest and most efficient 
machinery to produce the finished tube by a con- 
tinuous process from the raw material quarried in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the works.” 

The Chairman’s speech was reported in full in 
The Times of May 2nd, 1934. 
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HWl—THE TOWN PLANNING SCHEME 


By E. G. ALLEN, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 


BOUT the year 1932 the proposed extension of 

Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds Steel Works at 
Corby, in Northamptonshire, for the production of 
Bessemer steel, aroused considerable interest in the 
country at large, and particularly among Garden City 
enthusiasts. .All sorts of rumours were flying about. 
Here was to be a second Sheffield! Was the 
development to be of the old haphazard nature ? 
Would the housing conditions be such as to conform 
to the outlook of this enlightened age ? 

Here, it seemed, was a great opportunity for the 
planning on sound lines of what in future might be 
a town of considerable size and importance. 

Fortunately, the Kettering Rural District Council, 
in whose area Corby is situated, is a wise and far- 
seeing body, and decided to prepare a Town Planning 
Scheme for that portion of their area; in February, 


FOR CORBY 


1933, my firm was appointed for this purpose. A 
little later the Northamptonshire County Council 
associated itself with the District Council and a 
Joint Committee is now responsible for the prepar- 
ation of the Scheme. 

Corby, as it then existed, was a compact village of 
about 1,800 inhabitants, situated at the junction of 
two important traffic routes, which are very narrow 
and winding as they passed through the village. 
There were some typical Northamptonshire houses 
and cottages, but the general appearance had un- 
fortunately been considerably marred by later 
additions and alterations. 

It was decided to include in the Scheme an area 
of 8,868 acres, which embraced the parishes of 
Corby, Great Weldon, Little Weldon and parts of 
Stanion, Geddington, Cottingham, Little Oakley and 
Newton. 
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Fig. 2 


Two villages, in addition to Corby, are situated 
within the area, Stanion and The Weldons, which 
are practically one. Great Weldon is a typical 
Northamptonshire village of great charm and the 
worst modern eyesore will fortunately be removed 


with the widening of the main road. There is a small — 


detached group of houses nearby, which is entirely 
unspoiled by modern additions. 

Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds works occupy a site 
to the north-east of Corby, and the area of their 
operations lies to the north and east. In addition 
to these works there are the Weldon quarries, 
famous for their building stone and slabs for roofing, 
which are known to have been worked at least since 
the Roman occupation. Unfortunately, the stone 


is too dear, except for the better class work, but 
it is a pity more use is not made of the reconstructed 
stone, which certainly gives a better appearance 
than brick or rough cast in this characteristically 
stone district. 

Many problems presented themselves when con- 
sidering the preparation of the plan—perhaps the 
most important was, to what size was Corby likely 
to grow? 

After a good deal of consideration it was decided 
to plan for a town of some 30,000 inhabitants, and 
the District Council immediately set itself to face 
the problems of additional water supply and sewage 
disposal. 

The traffic problem was a serious one. There 
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was an obvious place for an east to west by-pass, 
but how to get the traffic from the North on to this 
was more difficult. The provision of a new town 
centre had also to be thought of. 


Ultimately, the obvious route has been accepted 
for the east to west traffic and the bold plan adopted 
of cutting straight across the old main road, so that 
the northern traffic could join the east and west 
route south of the present village. This gave an 
opportunity of laying out a flat unbuilt area adjoin- 
ing as the new civic centre. 


Again, a bold course has been adopted in con- 
necting the new Town Square with the railway 
station by a boulevard, which will necessitate the 
eventual demolition of several of the houses erected 
by the Council some few years ago. This scheme, 
beside preserving what there is of interest in the 
village, gives a fine opportunity of creating, under 
proper control, a really fine new centre. 

All the existing main roads are laid down for 
widening to 60 feet, as are also the new roads which 
will rank for classification. ‘The County Surveyor, 
Mr. E. A. Black, A.M. Inst. C.E., who has been 
most keen and helpful, has had a series of plans 
prepared, showing the improvements figured at every 
100 feet. The new roads, which will form the back- 
bone of the residential area of the new town, have 
been laid down at 56 feet and the remainder at 
lesser widths. 


The station is at present approached only from 
the eastern side of the railway and provision is made 
for an approach from the west, with an ample space 
for waiting vehicles in front of the new entrance. 


The life-blood of Corby is, of course, ironstone 
mining—and nothing must be done to interfere with 
this industry. In this district it is all surface working 
and the bed is situated at from 20 to 50 feet below 
the surface. It is only to be hoped that alongside 
the production of the huge machines now used 
engineers will also evolve a suitable machine for 
bringing the land back to its original surface at 
reasonable cost so that in time it may come back 
into cultivation. 


Suitable areas are set aside for further industrial 
buildings and the usual provision of areas for shops, 
etc., is made. 


The site is an old quarry and some level land 
surrounding it are set aside as a public open space, 
where the easy provision of bathing and boating 
pools should add to the attraction of a site which is 
admirably suited to the purpose and is at the same 
time unsuitable for building purposes owing either 
to its configuration or proximity to the waterworks. 


The provision of a site for an aerodrome is con- 
sidered essential, but the nature of the industry 
carried on and the configuration of the ground 
very greatly restrict the number of sites suitable 
for the purpose and negotiations are still proceeding. 
Our plan indicates a likely spot. 


Provision is also being made for a small subsidiary 
shopping centre, a cinema and a Works Club and 
Institute. 


Sites have already been secured for additional 
schools and a Church and there is every prospect of 
development proceeding rapidly on well-ordered lines. 


IV.—THE CORBY HOUSING ESTATES 


By LAURENCE M. GOTCH, F.R.I.B.A. 


EADERS who have perused the foregoing ar- 

ticles on Corby, on Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds’ 
works, and on the Town Planning Scheme, will 
realise the wisdom—indeed, the necessity—of pro- 
ceeding with the provision of housing accommodation 
parallel to, or in advance of, a great industrial de- 
velopment. Unhappily, our country bears witness 
too often of the hasty erection of factories and 
workshops while leaving the question of the dwellings 
for the workers as an after-thought. 


Location. 

The site of the iron and steelworks having been 
settled, filling in the great area of 230 acres between 
Corby and Weldon villages, the problem of housing 
location was presented. The first fact was numerical; 
about three thousand workers will be employed when 
the scheme is completed ; Corby holds at present 
about 1,200 inhabitants. It was clear, therefore, 
that a very ambitious solution was required to meet 
the situation. 


The second problem belonged to site-planning 
and required the co-operation of town planner and 
architect on the technical side, and an understanding 
of the industrial requirements, together with the 
purely human elements of the workers’ convenience. 
In large towns and cities men live anywhere they 
can find accommodation ; naturally, they like to be 
near their work-places—which means that they are 
near a dozen other factories besides their own. ‘Too 
often they have to live far away. In our country, 
wind and weather have the first word, and long 
experience has shewn that a position to the West 
or South-west of the works is the best for houses. 

The old village and the works area lie to the east 
of the railway ; it was considered wise, therefore, 
to place the housing estates on the west of the line. 
There are, in all, four housing schemes : a small one 
of 34 houses, completed as an experiment, is now 
occupied. It lies off the Weldon Road and is 
appropriately known as Bessemer Grove. The 
main housing estate is situated in the fork formed 
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Fig. 2. Pair of Houses, Type ‘‘V’’ at Bessemer Grove, Corby. 


by the railway line running north and the road to 
Rockingham running north-west. There are to be 
671 houses here. In field No. 169, on the west of 
the Rockingham-Corby road, a smaller scheme of 
74 houses is just completed, while the fourth scheme 
is placed in Carlton Park, and will consist of some 
80 houses of various sizes and types for the staff of 
Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds. 
I will deal with these four schemes in detail. 


Site Planning. 

In the early nineteenth century the workmen’s 
houses—if they were built at all—would have been 
put upin long terraces of narrow streets monotonously 
uniform in architecture appearance, and probably 
back to back, and by this time would undoubtedly 
have become “slums.” In the late nineteenth 
century they might have been “ pretty-pretty ” 
structures, decorated with quasi-romanesque features, 
painted wooden balconies and dark porticoes ; 
narrow-fronted and crowded 30 or more to the acre, 
provided with the names of flowers, shrubs and young 
ladies, and setting a problem which no one knows 
how to untie in these days. 

The twentieth century, gathering rapid experience 
in town planning, transport, functional requirements 
and architectural taste, requires something different, 
something better. I can say with confidence that 
we have met this demand at Corby, and set a standard 
for many years to come. 


Bessemer Grove. 

This scheme is a cul de sac, practical and pleasant ; 
its local traffic is for service only and quietude will 
be enjoyed. The houses are simple in design and 


(Laurence M. Gotch, F.R.I.B.A.) 


varied in accommodation : two rows of four, two of 
three and nine pairs. There are three types as 
follows : 


1. Living room, scullery and two bedrooms. 


2. Living room, _ kitchen-cum-scullery and _ three 


bedrooms. 
3. Parlour, dining-kitchen room, living room, kitchen- 
scullery and three bedrooms. 


The Main Estate. 

In the afore-mentioned triangle a complex task 
was presented. Firstly, a large area of 10 acres of 
irregular shape, was already “‘ in possession ” to the 
west of the Rockingham-Corby Road, and reaching 
almost to the railway line. If left to itself, it would 
have cut the main estate in two, and made unified 
treatment impossible. The Prussian Lex Adthes 
would have been useful here; but in England we 
negotiate and compromise, with the result that the 
fine rectangular area destined for schools and their 
playing fields will form the central feature of a 
unified estate. There is a children’s play ground 
to the east and several smaller open spaces. For 
the rest, the layout can be inspected from the illus- 
tration made from my drawing (Fig. 1). 

The main traffic road on the west has not more than 
14 houses fronting it, so we cannot be accused of 
“ ribbon development.” 

Beginning with Block A parallel to the railway, 
there is a freedom in the building line and three 
set-back axial features. Block B looks over green 
fields znd has a semi-circular axial feature. Block 
D_ deserves mention for its two culs-de-sac, and 
Block K for its fine open quadrangle. 

Service Roads lead to every part of the site; a 
sixty foot loop road surrounds the whole and the 
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Fig. 3. A pair of houses Type ‘‘S’’ on the Main Estate, Corby. 


secondary service roads are sufficient to the needs 
of the inhabitants; in every case there are wide 
green verges, well treed and a focal point has been 
contrived to complete every vista. 


Housing Types. 

After much consideration it was decided, as far 
as accommodation is concerned, to adhere to the 
three main types erected in Bessemer Grove. But 
the experimental work there proved that for the 
non-parlour type, the most popular was the “through” 
living-room. A reference to the illustrations of the 
V.and 5S. types shows how a different external character 
has been obtained in spite of a common interior 
plan: by lowering the roof an economy is effected, 
leaving sufficient space to put the two bedrooms of 
the S. type instead of the three for the V. type. 

The parlour type gives more scope for architec- 
tural treatment and, by projecting the parlours, an 
attractive pair of gables is formed which breaks its 
main roof line. 

This variation theme is continued on the three 
types R. S. and V. in the external treatment by a 
change in the materials used: from facing bricks 
and stucco to a pair complete in. red facings instead 
of half facings and stucco; to all stucco or all 
“picked commons.” Consequently there is no 
sense of monotony or repetition anywhere on the 
estate. 

The completion of the three estates within twelve 
months—the programme intended—involves the 
erection of 75 houses a month, a task which Messrs. 
Browning Brothers had determined to achieve 
without detriment to the character of the work- 


(Laurence M. Gotch, F.R.I. B.A.) 


manship, which is as good as can be found elsewhere 
and far better than that of most housing schemes. 
Indeed, the occupants of these houses, who will 
pay rents from 8/6 to 10/6 including rates, will be 
very fortunate. 


Construction and Interior Fittings. 


I will now invite the reader in imagination to enter some 
of the houses that are occupied, or nearly completed, and 
to believe himself in the presence of the building contractor, 
the clerk of the works or any other person qualified to answer 
the many questions which rise to the lips. These houses 
are built with bricks, obviously ; your statistically-minded 
son and heir will be pleased to hear that there are twelve 
million separate bricks assembled on the main estate. They 
are ‘‘ Fletton ” picked ‘“‘ Desfords”’ from Leicester district, 
varied in colour, and about 15 per cent. are faced with 
brick from Loughborough. There is no cavity wall, but a 
solid structure of nine inches thick. The builder may invite 
you to test the strength of his mortar, by driving the 
blade of your penknife into it; you had better not try! 

Next to the wall, in thought, comes the floor on which you 
stand—on one of the 8,000 ‘‘ squares ” of floors employed 
in this scheme. The boards are one inch thick and fixed to 
substantial floor joists. The joinery work is pronounced 
excellent. You look out the windows and observe they are 
of popular casement style ; set in heavy wood frames. 

Then there is the roof, so important and pleasing, covered 
with red interlocking tiles. Mr. Browning of Browning 
Brothers, the contractors of Leicester, will tell your son 
how many millions there are of these tiles. 

As to paint, if you are interested, you will learn that 
it is of good colour and a high degree of finish. Your eyes are 
now turned to the ceiling—perhaps with memories of the 
one which collapsed in your suburban bungalow—and you 
observe that it is good and secure. 

If you are an iron smelter—as you may well be at Corby— 
you will be intrigued by a device served to please you. 
It is hard work, soiling to the person and the clothing. You 
may enter your vestibule and step straight into your bath- 
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Fig. 4. Pair of Houses Type ‘‘R’’ on the Main Housing Estate, Corby. 


room on the ground floor, without leaving footmarks in the 
kitchen or on the stair carpet. There is a 5ft. 6in. bath 
of Peerless white porcelain enamel, with hot and cold water 
supply. I doubt if its like can be found in Glasgow, Middles- 
brough or Stepney. 


The Kitchen. 

Your wife, perhaps, is standing near and is waiting her 
turn. What about the kitchen and scullery ? Let us satisfy 
her curiosity. Look at the floor, made for hard wear and 
cleanliness, generally known as “‘ Terrazzo.”’ It is something 
of a mystery: a patent mastic cement is laid and roughly 
levelled ; then covered with marble chippings, driven into 
its body and finally, when hard, levelled by electric power 
into a solid, smooth floor, impermeable by water and un- 
impressionable by dirt, furniture or mangles. 


The Kitchen Range. 

The age-long problem of how to keep a house warm at 
reasonable expense of coal and labour is here solved in a 
remarkable manner by the use of the Back-to-Back Range. 
The fire is blazing in the sitting room, and _ heats 
the boiler, which is hidden behind it. The heat is not 
lost, but is carried by flues through the wall to the oven 
which is on the other side in the kitchen, where all the 
major cooking is done. The kitchen is not cold, for the 
oven radiates sufficient heat to warm this small apartment, 
whose walls are treated with steamproof paint. 

Meanwhile, hot water ascends to the cylinder on the first 
floor, and here again the housewife will be plzased to note 
the drying cupboard at the head of the stairs ; shelves and 
racks are provided and, strange to relate, the cold water 
tank is there also. The water remains cool but never freezes 
or bursts, as in your old house, where the cistern was placed 
inaccessibly in the roof among cobwebs, and open to the 
east wind penetrating through the tiles. 

So for the workaday part of the house. The living room 
is well designed and lighted. Wallpapers are bright, 
artistic and varied. Electric lighting is done throughout 
by the Kettering Rural District Council, whose power is 
drawn from the “‘ Grid.” 


(Laurence M. Gotch. F.R.I.B.A.) 


Outside the House. 

Having satisfied your wife, we invite you to step outside 
and see the “ amenities” provided for your enjoyment. 
There is the garden, brought even and levelled back and 
front, ready for your spade—no mountain of clay and tin 
cans for you to fight with as of yore. There are no fences 
to enclose your garden, as if it was a criminal cantonment, 
no wire entanglement fixed to posts that sag and fall. Privet 
and quick-set hedges are planted and will be up betimes ; 
a concrete pavement surrounds the house instead of a muddy 
jitty. The roads are provided with green verges, both sides, 
with trees at intervals. 

The roads are already assuming a pleasant aspect; they 
have a limestone foundation finished with two coats of tarmac; 
there are concrete curbs of local make and asphalt footpaths. 
Underground the sewering has been well and truly laid by the 
Kettering R.D.C. 





Carlton Hall Estate. 


The fourth housing scheme, which I now describe, 
is found in Carlton Park, which is four miles to the 
west of the Harborough Road. 

The Park and the Hall of the same name belonged 
to Sir George Palmer until recently and was lately 
rather derelict. There is no sign of great antiquity, 
except perhaps in the case of the trees, which are 
fine. The park is of irregular shape, as shown in 
the plan (Fig. 6) and the land slopes to the north 
rather steeply. ‘The Hall stands in the centre, and 
is a well built though by no means attractive structure, 
imitative of a French chateau with slate Mansard 
roofs, surmounted with cast-iron railings to protect 
the lives of adventurous domestics of the ’eighties. 

A herd of fine deer roams the park, and there is 
a small lake and a still smaller island in it. Such 
is the situation chosen by Messrs. Stewarts and 
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Fig 5. A house in Carlton Park, Corby, Type ‘*C B.”’ 


Lloyds for the accommodation of their numerous 
staff. The Hall has been renovated for the purposes 
of a hostel for unmarried staff, with the amenities 
of a social club for those living on this estate. 


The houses line the southern and western borders 
of the Park, ample gardens backing towards the wall 
and the magnificent belt of beeches. Two culs-de- 
sac will be filled with houses of a type suitable for the 
staff with moderate means. 


The design of the houses may now be explained. 


Carlton Park Houses. 

“ Spoiling a beautiful park by turning it into a 
building estate! what a shame!” the reader may 
exclaim. Come to see it, I reply, and you will 
agree that by setting the houses round the border 
of the park, approaching them by a drive, unhedged 
and bordered, with no dividing fences between, 
I have retained all the amenities of the park and given 
the occupants of the homes uninterrupted views 
over the Welland Valley and far into the shires 
beyond. 


There are a dozen different types of houses designed 
to meet the individual whims of the tenants and the 
types are varied in treatment to avoid any chance of 
monotony. Steep gables and elm-boarded porches 
stand side by side to hipped roofs and white stucco ; 
a Mansard pan-tiled roof contrasts with one of 
Georgian symmetry. 


(Laurence M. Gotch, F.R.1.B.A.) 


As to accommodation : enlarge the rooms of the 
workmen’s houses, add a bedroom and possibly a 
garage ; use rather more costly interior details such 
as fireplaces and bathrooms—all excellently finished 
by Mr. Percy Drever of O. P. Drever & Sons, 
Kettering—and you gain some idea of the houses 
provided by Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds for their 
large staff. 


Amenities. 

Perhaps the reader is tired of houses, their types 
and accommodation, and may wonder what this mass 
of humanity at Corby is to do in the leisure. The 
firm has not overlooked this important point. At 
Carlton there will be plenty of social life—billiards, 
cards, dancing at the Hall, tennis and golf in the park. 
Each home has a private garden for the industrious 
horticulturalist. 


In Corby a Works Club is to be built to cater 
for all kinds of indoor recreation and will contain 
a large hall for meetings, plays, dancing, while the 
ever-important cinema has not been overlooked. 
Plans are prepared for a fine modern building near 
the shops on the Rockingham Road. 


Cricket and football grounds, and a short-hole 
golf course, bowling green and tennis courts give 
facilities for healthy exercise to the employees and 
place this firm in the forefront with respect to the 
welfare of its workers. 
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Fig. 6. Site Plan of Houses in Carlton Park, Corby. 


BUILDING MATERIALS AT CORBY 


VISITOR to Corby interested in the new 

developments there will notice a number of 
striking novelties and fittings in the houses, which 
go to make a thoroughly up-to-date environment 
for the workers. Passing through the village, on 
the horizon one sees the rising structure of part of 
Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds’ workshops, erected 
by Messrs. A. &. J. Main & Co., Ltd., of the Clydes- 
dale Works, Glasgow. 


In the houses described in Mr. Gotch’s admirable 
article we had occasion to note the use of the Fletton 
Brick of the London Brick Company, and the 
picked Desford from the Leicester district, and 
Tuckers’ brick from Loughborough. The well- 
known Crittall casement windows were in evidence 


and the painting well done by Messrs. C. & T. 
Painters Ltd. The Treetex ceilings are by Messrs. 
No and Domojé Trading Co. The Terrazzo floors 
are by Messrs. Scandolo Ltd. of Leicester. The 
Harleston back-to-back range is by Messrs. Moor- 
woods Ltd., of Sheffield, and Messrs. Newton 
Chambers & Co. supplied the Welsden type of range. 
All the arboreal work is done by Messrs. Mawson 
and Partners, the landscape designers of renown. 


Readers interested in the technical side of building 
and equipment may care to inspect the commercial 
announcements of many firms employed in the 
Corby enterprise, which will be found in the closing 
pages of this issue. 

EDITOR. 
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GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


Annual Report adopted by the 35th Annual Meeting, February 23rd, 1934 


GARDEN CITIES. 
Lew by year we record in our Annual Report 
the progress made at Letchworth and Welwyn 
Garden Cities. In greater detail this progress is 
recorded in our Journal, but we do well to remind 
ourselves that the Garden City is the primary and 
chief objective of our work. We have sought 
during the year, as in all past years, to apply this 
principle to national development and the conditions 
around us to-day and are patiently awaiting the 
Report of Lord Marley’s Departmental Committee 
on Garden Cities. 


LETCHWORTH. 

The town has continued during the year to 
grow steadily. There are now over 7,500 people 
employed in the factories, and employment has 
increased during the year. Many workers come 
from the towns and villages around, and the presence 
of a Garden City in its midst has made North 
Hertfordshire one of the most prosperous districts 
in the kingdom to-day. 


It is remarkable how well the factories have been 
doing as compared with many other places. There 
is not a shop to be let at the present time. Growth 
has come mainly from within and expansion of 
business has meant enlargement of factories and 
building of new ones. 


The growth of the work of the Urban Council 
now makes the provision of a new Council House 
necessary, and it is hoped that soon a very well 
designed building will be rising on the Town Square. 


The Grammar School is now firmly established, 
and at the second Speech Day a well conceived 
Town Planning Exhibition was on view. The 
Exhibition showed the history of Town Planning 
through the centuries and was much appreciated 
by adults and scholars. 


The Library now has over 3,800 readers and a 
new building will soon be required. The Museum 
has been entirely re-organised with help from the 
Carnegie Trust, and is now one of the best local 
museums in the country. 


Over £100,000 has been advanced by the Council, 
under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, to help 
people to own their own houses, and there has been 
no loss to the Council. 


The new fine “ Letchworth Gate,” the road 
connecting the town with the Great North Road, 
is an important addition to road transport, and the 
train service has been much improved. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 

This Garden City now in its 14th year, has, 
during 1933, obtained several new industries and 
extensions have been made to six of the existing 
factories. There is very little unemployment in 
the town. The Company’s policy of building private 
shops of good class, but not in excessive numbers, 
while maintaining and developing the Welwyn 
Stores is being pursued by the building of a further 
group of shops in Howardsgate. 


During the year an open-air swimming-pool was 
opened in the Lea Valley, close to the Great North 
Road. The new Cherry Tree Restaurant—a 
magnificent example of public-house architecture— 
and the Police Station, have been opened during 
the year. The fourth Elementary School is now 
under construction. House-building has proceeded 
on a comparatively restricted scale. 57 Council 
houses and 8 flats for aged couples were completed 
during the year and let at rentals of 11/8 and 7/3 
per week inclusive respectively. 


The Fifth Drama Festival attracted wide attention 
and 24 entries by Amateur Societies from all parts. 
A Drama School was held during the same week at 
Digswell Park Conference House, which is in the 
rural belt of the town. 


In the Autumn was held the Town and Country 
Planning Summer School, the first of its kind, 
apart from one held in 1912 at Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. The School attracted well-known experts 
from various countries, and for a week Digswell 
Park became a highly activated school of modern 
Town Planning Ideas. 


TOWN AND REGIONAL PLANNING. 

The Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, 
referred to in our last Annual Report, came into 
operation on April Ist. It had been preceded by a 
considerable amount of propaganda by the Associa- 
tion and there is no doubt that the way was paved 
for its favourable reception. 


Up to the end of the year, 33 Resolutions had 
been passed and approved by the Minister of Health 
under the Act. This means that Town Planning 
Schemes are being prepared for areas which hitherto 
have not been dealt with. In addition, 32 Resolutions 
had been passed, but had not at that time received 
the approval or been submitted to the Minister of 
Health. It was observed that 772 Local Authorities 
are now preparing 1,447 Schemes under the Town 
Planning Act of 1925. 
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While the new Act has stimulated these additional 
Schemes by Local Authorities, the number of 
Regional Schemes have also been increasing, and 
421 statutory Schemes are now being prepared by 
120 Joint Regional Committees. 


Of special significance to London was the re- 
constitution during the year of the Greater London 
Regional Planning Committee, with increased powers, 
under Section 3 of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1932. Although the Committee is still an 
advisory one, its constitution enables it to be given 
competence to exercise any planning powers which 
might from time to time be delegated to it by any 
one or more of the Planning Authorities within the 
region. The Committee consists of thirty members, 
representing the London County Council, the City 
of London, the County Councils of Middlesex, 
Surrey, Essex, Kent, Hertfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire and the County Boroughs, Borough, Urban 
and Rural Districts within the region. 


LECTURES. 


In continuation of the Association’s educational 
work, lectures have been given on Town and Regional 
Planning, Housing, Slum Clearance and Garden 
Cities, in the under-mentioned towns during the 
year : 


Bangor Hastings Reading 
Bedford Hendon Redhill 
Belper Henley-on-Thames __ Reigate 
Birmingham Heswall Rugby 
Bloomsbury High Wycombe Salisbury 
Bromley Hitchin Stockton 
Canterbury Isleworth Streatham 
Chingford Kingston-on-Thames Strand 
Coventry Leyton Swindon 
Doncaster Maidstone Sydenham 
Ealing Manchester Tamworth 
Eastbourne Middlesbrough Taunton 
Erith Newcastle-on-Tyne Tooting 
Exeter Newport (1.0.W.) Twickenham 
Grays Thurrock Northwood Wembley 
Grindelford Orpington Westminster 
Harlow Oxford Willesden 
Harpenden Penge Woodford 
Wood Green 
Worthing 


PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES. 

As a result of the growth of public opinion in 
Housing there has been a considerable increase in 
Public Utility Society work. Societies were regis- 
tered by us for the following towns : 


Battersea Halifax 
Bridgnorth Hampstead 
Cambridge Islington 
Canterbury Leeds 
Crawley (Winchester) North Shields 
Devizes Portsmouth 
Guildford Stratford 


This has entailed not only work in connection 
with the actual registration, but many Conferences 
between the officers of the Association and the 
various groups prior to formation and in the early 
stages afterwards. 


The Association gave evidence before the Depart- 
mental Committee on Housing, presided over by 
the Right Hon. Lord Moyne, and in the Report of 
that Committee received commendation for its work 
on behalf of Societies. The Report suggested an 
extension of facilities to Public Utility Societies and 
that the experience of the Association should be 
utilised in securing an expansion of this side of 
Housing work. (This evidence followed that given 
the previous year before Lord Marley’s Committee 
on Garden Cities). The Association is convinced 
that not only the Housing work of these Societies, 
but the social work also is of incalculable value. 


During the year a number of matters of importance 
to Societies were taken up with the Government 
Departments concerned : 


(1) The Finance Act of 1933 involved alterations 
in the position of Societies regarding income tax 
and after consultation with Somerset House a 
Memorandum was issued, setting out the new 
position. 


(2) One or two Societies desired to be recon- 
structed and recognised as Charities for income tax 
purposes. Much work was undertaken by the 
Association to secure a form of amendments to 
rules which has made this possible. 


(3) The Association has not overlooked the 
position of Societies which operated under the 
Housing Act of 1919, which are still paying a rate of 
interest much in excess of current rates. Efforts to 
obtain a reduction, however, still meet with the 
opposition of the Treasury. 


THE JOURNAL. 

In addition to the first issue of the new Journal 
Town and Country Planning, which was produced 
just before the last Annual Meeting, four other 
numbers have appeared. The reception given by 
the press and our members was extremely favour- 
able and many Reports have been received from 
various parts of the country and abroad expressing 
appreciation. 


Although the space available in the new Journal 
is rather less than was at our disposal in the old 
monthly issue, we have been able to find place for 
all the regular features and to deal with new topics. 


Over a hundred new subscribers have been 
registered during the year, including many Local 
Authorities and Regional Planning Committees. 
This has been one of the encouraging features in 
the progress of the new Journal. The Journal 
continues to be distributed systematically to members 
of professional and technical institutions, as well as 
to an increasing number of persons interested in 
Housing. 
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LITERATURE. 

The year was remarkable for the number of new 
books published as a result of the Town and Country 
Planning Act. No less than eight legal treatises were 
published and these were accordingly reviewed in our 
Journal. Of special interest was the book by the 
Rev. Dugald Macfadyen on “ Sir Ebenezer Howard 
and the ‘Town Planning Movement.” The Associa- 
tion added to its series of leaflets, No. 14 on “‘ Housing 
by Public Utility Societies.” This leaflet sets out 
what Societies are, how they can be formed, and the 
work they can undertake, and had a very wide sale. 
In addition, the Association undertook the publica- 
tion of the Report of the first Town and Country 
Planning Summer School, held at Welwyn Garden 
City in September, of which 700 copies have already 
been sold. 


TOURS. 

It was not considered possible to organise a 
Continental Tour during the year, but a very success- 
ful Home Tour was conducted in the autumn. 
The cities visited on this occasion were : 
NEWCASTLE, SOUTH SHIELDS, MIDDLES- 
BROUGH, NOTTINGHAM & BIRMINGHAM 
and 53 members joined. The educational value of 
such Tours is continually increasing, and present 
unique opportunities of studying housing develop- 
ment. On this Tour the following Local Authorities 
were represented by their Chairmen of appropriate 
Committees or chief officers. Bristol, Burnley, 
Croydon, Dewsbury, Felling-on-Tyne, Halifax, 
Keighley, Oxford, Portsmouth, Whitby. These 
visits have been fully reported in the Journal. 


‘CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIS- 
ATIONS. 

An increasing amount of co-operation with other 
bodies has become necessary during the year. As 
has often been reported in the past, the Association 
is widely recognised as the bureau for all information 
on Housing and Planning matters. Close co- 
operation, often by representation on Committees, 
exists with the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, the National Council of Social 
Service, the New Homes for Old Exhibition, the 
Under-Forty Club, the Mansion House Council 
on Health and Housing, the National Council for 
the Disposition of the Dead, the Building Centre, 


the Central Council for Health Education, the 
Church Union Housing Association, Rotary Inter- 
national, the Electrical Association for Women, 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council 
and the International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning. 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Two items of national importance should be 
reported as having been established firmly during 
the year. The Manchester Corporation has now 
made considerable progress in the development of 
its satellite Town at Wythenshawe. The details 
and plan have been fully reported in the Journal. 
The zoning plan allocates specific areas for Housing 
—municipal and private—Industry, Shops, re- 
creation, and a civic centre. The main roads leading 
from the city, through the town to the South 
have been laid out as Parkways to the design of 
Mr. Barry Parker. 


At Corby, in Northamptonshire, has been started 
what promises to be a garden city approaching the 
true definition. A large area of the County possesses 
immense possibilities for the development of the iron 
and steel industry. Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds 
Ltd. are developing a centre at Corby, and a new 
town is being planned by Messrs. E. G. Allen and 
A. R. Potter, who are preparing the Regional Planning 
Scheme for the Kettering Rural District Council. 


The Association will watch these new develop- 
ments very closely and welcomes them as landmarks 
in the process towards complete adoption of its 
garden city principles. 


There never was a time when a renewed propa- 
ganda of the ideas for which the Association stands 
was more desperately needed. 


FINANCE. 

The continuance of the financial stringency of the 
times has been felt by the Association with greater 
force than in previous years. It is greatly indebted 
to the loyalty of its members and the continuance 
of their support, which has made it possible for the 
Association to maintain its position as the leading 
educational body for Garden Cities, Town Planning 
and Housing. : 
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THE ORIGINAL 
LETCHWORTH Giroen cry 
entirely surrounded by a permanent belt of open country 





Health. Statistics prove that Letchworth is a remarkably healthy town ; and one of the 
principal objects of its founders has thus been attained. 


Social Life. Letchworth is an independent, self-contained town and social organisations 
of all descriptions weld the social life of the town. 


Shops. In Letchworth, shops are encouraged, as the Company realise that it is impossible 
to have a bright, attractive town without a number of shops, which are a great 
attraction to the housewife. At the present time there are over 150 shops and more 
are being erected. 

The shopping area is situated in the centre of the town, where all roads meet. 


Residential. Letchworth stands on high ground, and many building sites are available 
overlooking the Golf Course, with unspoiled views of the open country beyond. The 
roads have well-kept grass verges, and trees on either side; and each building site 
allows plenty of sunshine to every house. 


Children. Letchworth is an ideal place for children; they thrive in the sunny homes ; 
and parks and open spaces are situated in every part of the town. 


Education. St. Christopher School provides education on modern methods for both boys 
and girls, from Montessori to University stage. Letchworth Grammar School is a 
modern building, situated in the Town Square, with extensive playing fields near by. 


It provides Secondary education for both boys and girls. 
There are in addition a number of private junior schools, as well as five Elementary 
schools. 


Letchworth has proved a financial success, and pays the full dividend permitted by the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association. 
There are houses in Letchworth for sale and to let. 


Further particulars may be obtained on enquiring at the Estate Office, First 
Garden City Ltd., Broadway, Letchworth. Tel. Letchworth 2 
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PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES’ ANNUAL 
For Year ended 31st December, 1933 
CAPITAL 
Dona- Profit or Divi- 
Society Report Shares Loan St. % tions Surplus dend 
Battersea Housing Assn. Ltd. _Ist £370 £130 £168 — — 
Bethnal Green Hsg. Assn. Ltd. 7th £14,769 £24,000 - 3% £10,139 £49213 2 24% 
4,470 24% 
Birmingham C.O.P.E.C. House 
Improvement Society Ltd. 8th £12,231 £35,020 4% £109 £1,837 0 0 3% 
4,070 3% 
Bristol Churches Tenements 
Association Ltd. .. wa 8th £4,581 £7,200 £14,808 
Canterbury Churches Hous- 
ing Fellowship Ltd. oy Ist £486 — £227 £202 18 6 24% 
Carlisle Housing Improve- 
ment Society Ltd. és £195 a £74 £45 6 1 24% 
Chelsea Housing Improve- 
ment Society Ltd. ar £12,972 £5,085 £793 13 7 24% 
Chislehampton Housing Loss 
Society Ltd. o* 2nd £3,004 — — £13 13 4 
Church Army Housing Ltd. 9th — £72,198 £18,754 £367 17 1 
oss 
Courts Ltd. .. cs vee 9th £953 £2,385 4%, £353 £17 9 11 — 
1,920 34% 
Fulham Housing Improve- 6th £6,675 £3,460 4% —_ £707 12 4 4% 
ment Society Ltd. “ £4,620 24%R1 
£10,835 4°%R2 
£2,580 4%R3 
£695 4% R4 
Gournock and _ Greenock 
Tenants Ltd. ea .s — £1,614 £190 — £261 7 3 — 
Hull House Improvement 
Society Ltd. di ve 4th £1,666 — £282 £56 14 8 24% 
Headley Public Utility 
Society Ltd. sé - Ist -- £1,385 4% — {5 9 0 — 
Isle of Dogs Housing 
Society Ltd... 3rd £4,229 1,375 24% ~~ £1,271 wwe: 6; 
Kensington Housing Trust 7th £3,019 £12,735 4°% 
Ltd. £16,180 23% 45,828 41917 4 — 
£8,230 30,R 
Lambeth Housing Ltd. .. 7th £116 = {8,425 28 {72 {1041411 — 
Leamington Slum Clearance 8th £66 £250 £7,778 £277 11 2 — 
Manchester Housing 1926 8th £10,049 £18,461 24% £342 £36 4 5 — 
B/F £387 10 4 — 
£423 14 9 23% 
Mill Street Housing id 
Ltd £527 £1,024 24%, £23 
Plymouth Housing Improv e- 
ment Society Ltd. Fé 2nd £2,109 £2,522 24% £1,497 £620 2 7 — 
R! Redeemable December, 1932 
R2 = June, 1941 
R3 5 June, 1946 
R4 5s June, 1951 
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Dona- Profit or Divi- 
Society Report Shares Loan St. % tions Surplus dend 
St. Marylebone Housing 
Association Ltd. .. ~ 8th £7,491 £11,545 24% £66 £785 7 6 3% 
St. Pancras House Improve- 
ment Society, Ltd. (North 9th £167,061 £66,625 24% — £5,254 3% 
St. Pancras Group) £16,713 £9,525 24% 
Salford Housing Ltd. < Ist - £3,448 _ — 9 1 _ 
Square Building Trust Ltd. 3rd £3,904 £2,000 2% £6,814 £250 16 7 23% 
£5,000 33% 
Stepney Housing Trust Ltd. 4th £561 {8,460 3% £5,081 24915 4 — 
Willesden Housing Society 
Ltd. ee ee £3,267 £1,955 £19713 2 23% 
Sunderland Housing Assn. 
Ltd. ee a £1,115 _ _ {61 1011 = 5% 
Swaythling Housing Society 
Ltd. tn ae £7,599 £20,960 — 315610 0 6% 
Women’s Pioneer Housing 
Ltd. ‘4 #5 ‘% 14th £55,608 £63,538 44% -- £3,173 4 0 6% 





NOTES ON 


HE work of Public Utility Societies, as disclosed in the 

Annual Reports referred to above, indicate that their 

operations have been chiefly concerned with purchasing 
and reconditioning suitable houses, and adapting others on 
the principle of one floor to each family. Some of the 
more established Societies, however, have in addition 
erected blocks of flats. 


STEPNEY HOUSING TRUST LTD. has had a full 
year’s experience of Frances Gray House, and at their 
instigation some adjoining houses, unfit for human habitation, 
have been declared a clearance area, under the Housing 
Act, 1930. This is one of the first cases where the London 
County Council has declared an area and entered into 
agreement with a Society for demolition and re-housing 
displaced tenants. 


THE KENSINGTON HOUSING TRUST LTD., 
in co-operation with the Kensington Borough Council, are 
building 80 flats on an area where also the Borough Council 
has allocated land to the Sutton Trust. This extensive 
programme has been made possible by a legacy of £3,000, 
which has facilitated the raising of the remaining capital 
required by the issue of Loan Stock redeemable at par in 
forty years and bearing interest at 3 per cent. per annum. 


The issue of Redeemable Loan Stock is a recent innova- 
tion by Societies, but the FULHAM HOUSING IM- 
PROVEMENT SOCIETY LTD. has had a little earlier 
experience. Nearly £5,000 of 2} per cent. Loan Stock 
has been issued, redeemable on or after 3lst December, 
1932, but only six applications, totalling £250 have been 
made and the repayment accordingly carried out. The 
Society has increased the number of houses for reconditioning 
and now owns six new flats, seven newly conditioned flats 
and 108 tenements. 


THE ST. MARYLEBONE HOUSING ASSOCIA- 
TION LTD. is now engaged on a scheme for 137 flats, 
including three shops, at approximately £73,000 cost. 
This entailed the demolition of existing unhealthy property 
and the London County Council co-operated by declaring 
about one-third of the area a clearance area, so qualifying 
the Society to receive the subsidy. 


THE REPORTS 


THE ISLE OF DOGS HOUSING SOCIETY LTD. 
has a peculiar problem in a peculiar area and those who 
know the Isle of Dogs will readily appreciate the difficulties 
which have to be surmounted before any scheme can be 
worked out. The Society has been able to acquire a small 
area, which, after demolition of existing property, will 
enable 64 new flats to be erected. 


LAMBETH HOUSING LTD. was started some years 
ago by the Industrial Christian Fellowship, and a block of 
24 flats was subsequently erected. A further scheme of 
40 flats is now in course of erection. The Society was 
helped by a loan of £2,000 at 5} per cent. made by the 
London County Council, but a recent issue of Loan Stock 
at 24 per cent. has enabled this loan to be repaid. 


THE BETHNAL GREEN AND EAST LONDON 
HOUSING ASSOCIATION LTD. is making con- 
siderable progress and one of its blocks of flats (Brent House) 
is one of the best planned and most attractive blocks to be 
seen. During the year £12,300 was raised in Shares and 
Loan Stock. The Society now owns 104 dwellings in 
Bethnal Green, Poplar and Hackney. 


Practically the first Society to be formed in London 
after the war was the ST. PANCRAS HOUSE IM- 
PROVEMENT SOCIETY LTD. and the Ninth Annual 
Report gives a detailed account of the extensive activities 
of the Society. The demolition of several areas has been 
carried out before the work of erecting new flats could 
proceed very far. The presence of vermin in the old 
properties has called for special treatment to prevent their 
transportation to the new dwellings. An anti-bug plaster 
is now being used in two experimental flats, while in another 
the walls are being painted. The problem of taking old 
furniture into new flats is also receiving consideration and 
it is proposed to carry out disinfectation of all furniture 
similar to that being done in Derby and Manchester. 


Several of the provincial Societies have issued their 
Reports. MANCHESTER HOUSING 1926 LTD. has 
initiated its third building scheme of 32 houses, making a 
total of 84 houses in all. The Society has concentrated on 
the erection of cottages as against flats, as being more in 
accordance with the custom and demands in the North. 
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BIRMINGHAM C.O.P.E.C. HOUSE IMPROVE- 
MENT SOCIETY LTD. The Eighth Annual Report 
of the Birmingham Society shows continual expansion. 
A special article on the Society was given in the March issue 
of Town and Country Planning, but since that time a definite 
alliance has been made with the Birmingham Rotary Club, 
resulting in the Club subscribing capital necessary for a 
further scheme, in which Rotarians will take special interest. 
The Society has dealt with a number of back-to-back houses 
by converting into one through-house. 


The Society is a good training ground for women property 
managers, and a number have obtained their early training 
and passed on to full-time appointments. 


An account has been given from time to time of the 
SQUARE BUILDING TRUST LTD. and its novel 
inception. A further building scheme has been undertaken 
during the year, providing for 24 flats. One of the industrial 
companies in North Shields, namely, Smith’s Dock Co. 
Ltd., have given the Society the necessary land for the 
erection of 24 flats. 


SUNDERLAND HOUSING ASSOCIATION LTD. 
has dealt entirely with reconditioning and properties are 
now owned and managed to the number of 48. The work 
of reconditioning has consisted largely of the installation 
of new drainage and the provision of wash-houses, with 
the usual internal and external decoration. The social side 
of housing is developed very strongly in Sunderland. A 
Club for unemployed girls has been started and instruction 
given in folk dancing, first-aid and handwork, and the 
Society provides voluntary work for the Sunderland Guild 
of Health. 


PLYMOUTH HOUSING IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY LTD. has two schemes in hand for the erection 
of new flats. The work was commenced and it is estimated 
can be completed by June 30th next. The Ministry of 
Health has approved the payment of the Exchequer subsidy 
by the Corporation under the 1924 Housing Act. 


SALFORD HOUSING LTD. has only been in existence 
for just over a year and reconditioning schemes have been 
carried out. ‘Twelve back-to-back houses, consisting of 
one room up and one down, have been converted into six 
four-roomed houses, each with its own backyard and sanitary 
arrangements. Other houses have been acquired and 
converted into self-contained flats and consideration is being 
given to the acquisition of land for the erection of new flats. 


CHURCH ARMY HOUSING LTD. has extended its 
activities to various parts of the country, and the latest 
move is at Stoke-on-Trent, where the Churches in the 
Potteries are giving active support to slum clearance schemes. 


A very interesting experiment was made during the year 
in endeavouring to deal with canal boat families. Bargees, 
having no fixed domicile, do not fall to anyone’s care. With 
growing families of school and school-leaving age, their 
cramped accommodation on the boats becomes acute. 
The Church Army has provided accommodation for four 
families at West Drayton, where a large number of barges 
complete their journey from Paddington. 


One of the newer and smaller rural Societies is the 
CHISELHAMPTON HOUSING SOCIETY LTD. The 
Bullingdon Rural District Council granted a subsidy on 
houses built under the 1924 Act, but as difficulties arose in 
fixing rents low enough to qualify, the subsidy was not 
accepted. 


SWAYTHLING HOUSING SOCIETY LTD. has 
now reached a stage in its activities when they may be 
described as a Garden Suburb to Southampton. The 
attractively-arranged houses have previously been _ illus- 
trated in the Journal and reference might now be made to 
an extension of the Society’s work in the provision of 24 
flats near Southampton Docks. The tenants were selected 
from those employed in the docks. Eight slum cottages 
in the area have also been demolished and modern flats 
erected under the Housing Act of 1924. A. T. Pre. 





Swaythling Housing Society Ltd. View of new block of 6 flats built on a 
site originally occupied by 8 condemned cottages in Lime St., Southampton 
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TIME LAID ON 


MOST significant feature in the development 
A of small dwellings during recent years is the 

extent to which they now share in the ad- 
vantages of modern utility services. 


The old days when every house had its own 
coal-kitchener and its own oil lamps have given 
way to the time when even quite modest dwellings 


have gas laid on for cooking and electricity for light... 


It is therefore only one step forward, and nowadays 
a very logical one, for “time” to be laid on from 
the mains as well. ‘This is, of course, a very simple 
matter wherever the house derives its electricity 
from A.C. mains which are time-controlled. As 
such mains are an essential feature of the develop- 
ment of the National grid system of electrical dis- 
tribution they now carry a very large proportion of 
the country’s supply so that there are relatively 
few areas where these time-controlled supplies are 
not available. 


All that is then necessary is for one or more 
Synchronous Electric Clocks to be plugged in to the 
circuit, say in the kitchen or living room. Once 
the clock is connected it is driven from the mains. 
It needs no winding or regulating at any time and 
once it has hzen set true to Greenwich time it will 
remain so without attention. 


The only occasions on which the owner has to 
do anything to it is to adjust it twice a year for the 
beginning and end of Summer Time and to put it 
right in the very rare event of its being stopped 
temporarily by a current breakdown. 


Simple as this sounds it is remarkable what a 
helpful influence such a clock can have in the running 
of a household, particularly where father and his 
sons and daughters have to get off to work every 
morning. ‘They have a clock which never misleads 
them, so there is no cause for missed trains or buses 
or for the loss of those few minutes which make 
all the difference between being punctual and “‘losing a 
quarter.” Similarly, where there are children to 
be sent off to school there is no argument as to 
whether or not the clock is right or whether there 
are a few minutes to spare. The clock tells the 
truth and there is no dispute about it. 


Some of these clocks have also an electric alarm 
mechanism and, while this sounds luxurious, these 
happen to be amongst the cheapest synchronous 
electric clocks on the market. A particularly good 
range of all-British synchronous clocks is that 
marketed by Smith’s English Clocks Ltd., who 
were pioneers of the industry in this country. 
Jewellers, Electricians and Radio dealers hold very 
attractive stocks, which include Smith’s ‘‘ Callboy ” 
Alarm for 25/-. We were interested to notice that 
this make has been chosen for use in as many as 
seven of the houses in the Village of ‘To-morrow in 
this year’s Ideal Home Exhibition. 


A Progressive Step. 

Every contracting firm or public authority which 
stipulates that at least one plug point should be 
available in every home for which it is responsible 
is rendering very real service to the family which 
occupies the dwelling. It is only a matter of time 
before these clocks will be as familiar as the lever 
clock is to-day. What we are recommending is 
simply to take now a progressive step which in a 
few years will be considered a matter of course. 

It is obviously cheaper and more satisfactory to 
run the necessary wiring while the house is being 
erected than after decoration is complete. The 
clocks themselves cost only a shilling or so each to 
run for a whole year and though we have no space 
to explain their mechanism here we know from 
ample experience that they are entirely reliable and 
trouble-free in use. 


A NATIONAL HOUSING 
CORPORATION 


The Extent of the Problem. 
HE housing problem is vast and holds many compli- 

cations which can never be properly solved unless a 

steady, sustained and well-directed and soundly-organised 
effort is put forward, which may have to extend over many 
years. 

It is essential that once a carefully-thought-out plan is 
decided upon this should be carried out independent of 
political and ministerial changes. 

These reasons indicate the need for setting up a responsible 
central body to deal with the whole problem from now on- 
wards until its solution is effected. 

The Minister would remain responsible for housing slum 
clearance, reconditioning, etc., as at present. 

The “‘ N.H.C.” would be responsible through the Minister 
to Parliament. 

The ‘‘ N.H.C.” would be the executive body and take 
over any surplus staff from the Ministry which might arise, 
under arrangement with the Civil Service Commissioners. 

The “ N.H.C.” would function much on the lines of the 
recently created Boards, dealing with broadcasting, transport, 
etc. 

The ‘ N.H.C.’s”” policy, after being decided upon for 
any area or areas, would be put into definite operation. 

There will be no interference with existing building 
operations throughout the country. 


Local Authorities. 

The ‘“ N.H.C.”’ would not supersede or unduly interfere 
with the existing housing departments of up-to-date local 
authorities... True co-operation between the “ N.H.C.” 
and these departments should result in most, if not all, local 
problems being solved and suitable housing accommodation 
being increased on an economic basis. 

Local authorities will be able to obtain all the finance and 
any materials they require on the most favourable terms 
possible from the “‘ N.H.C.”’ for approved schemes. 

Every effort will be made to concentrate the attention of 
local authorities upon housing the poorer-paid class, the 
removal of slums and the abatement of overcrowding. 

Existing operations by private enterprise will not be 
interfered with. 

The “ N.H.C.”’ however, will endeavour to direct private 
enterprise towards building suitable housing accommodation 
for 10s. 6d. per week or under, inclusive of rates. 

Private enterprise and speculative builders, so far, have 
been unable to operate in this field because, speaking gener- 
ally, they cannot wait 30, 40 or 50 years for the return of 
their limited capital, but under “‘ N.H.C.” policy private 
enterprise, etc., will be fully financed and all houses will be 
fully paid for when completed. 
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Diagram of New Seaside Town 


Working for No Profit. 

The “ N.H.C.”’ will be fully self-supporting and work 
for no form of profit—all reductions, rebates, etc., secured 
will be utilised to reduce the rent of the houses or their cost 
of maintenance. 

The “ N.H.C.”’ will act as the co-ordinating centre for 
the necessary sustained drive as regards new housing, slum 
clearance and reconditioning. 

The ‘‘ N.H.C.” in order to assist the progressive and 
economi¢ working of their programme, will perform many 
functions of a business character which a ministerial depart- 
ment would carefully and rightfully avoid as being outside 
its function and scope. 

Special efforts will be directed to obtain suitable housing 
for the agricultural workers at rents which they can afford. . . 
Their wages are low—a maximum inclusive rent of 6s. to 
7s. per week should be secured. 

Is it appreciated that there are only some 700,000 culti- 
vators on the land in England, whereas France, with a 
smaller population, has some 6,000,000 cultivators, and 
most of these own their houses and land ? 


A HUNDRED NEW TOWNS FOR 
BRITAIN 


Summary of a Brochure published for the authors by 
Simpkin Marshall Ltd. 1/- nett. 
ANY ex-soldiers and sailors are dissatisfied with 
existing war memorials in this country. As a worthy 
monument to their fallen comrades they want to 
build a Hundred New Towns for Britain. 

A new fraternity has been created with this object in 
view ; its members appeal for public support; their pro- 
gramme differs from other programmes inasmuch as it is 
more definite, more obviously realisable. 

The need for new building projects on a grand scale is 
indeed urgent, but existing agencies seem unable to cope 
with the problem. Housing reform should be associated 
with a scheme of national reconstruction sufficiently imagin- 
ative to arouse popular enthusiasm. By building a Hundred 
New Towns we should make good our housing shortage in 


the most convenient and economical manner, achieve a 
much needed industrial reorganisation, provide centres for 
agricultural activities to be conducted in accordance with 
the most modern and scientific methods, and generally 
stimulate the social and creative forces of the nation. 

Meanwhile existing townships would be relieved of their 
congestion and gradually transformed into much pleasanter 
places of habitation, and the countryside could more easily 
be preserved when the bulk of new building is being concen- 
trated in a number of urban centres. 

There is no question that the building of a Hundred 
New Towns for Britain is physically possible. When the 
political will to build the New Towns is asserted in un- 
equivocal terms, the financiers will accommodate themselves 
to the situation. It is here suggested that in order to finance 
the building of the Hundred Towns, the Treasury should 
issue a limited amount of new money under conditions 
which preclude the possibility of inflation. The new 
money, although in the first instance it is poured into the 
building industry, will stimulate other industries as well. 

The building industry differs from all others in that in 
return for the new money expended upon it there is created 
a unique kind of security. ‘The monetary method adopted 
for the building of the hundred new towns does not imply 
a change in the financial system as a whole and even in the 
new towns private owners would be empowered to erect 
buildings at their own expense if they desired to do so. 
The building of the Hundred New Towns represents the 
most effective method of dealing with the problem of un- 
employment. 

A special administrative commission would need to be 
set up for the planning and building of the Hundred New 
Towns. 

The transference of industries to the new towns could be 
effected without resorting to compulsion. The scheme of 
building a Hundred New Towns is in its essence one of 
conservation rather than of revolution. The best proof of 
the pacific intentions of Britain would lie in an effort to 
accomplish a gigantic task of reconstruction at home. 

The members of the new fraternity hold political opinions 
which are shared by a large part of the electorate. The 
new fraternity proposes that the building of a hundred 
new towns for Britain should be undertaken forthwith. 
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GARDEN CITY ITEMS 


Industry at Letchworth 
HE industrial activity at Letchworth has been extending 
during the past few months. Several new industries 
have acquired factories. The Union Cold Storage Co., 
Ltd., have purchased, through their property-holding 
Company, the Commercial Properties Ltd., a factory which 
will be occupied by one of their subsidiaries, supplying 
the printing needs of the parent firm. Messrs. John Gardiner 

Co., Ltd. are the printers, who will occupy the factory, 
and this side of the activities of the Union Cold Storage 
Co. Ltd. will in future be carried out in Letchworth. 

The new Irvin Air Chute factory is nearing completion, 
to which will be transferred the works now in a smaller 
factory. The work of this company is extremely interesting, 
and is playing an important part in securing the safety of 
air travel. 'To save lives by the thousand is no mean achieve- 
ment, but it is one which the Irvin Air Chute Co. can claim. 
Their parachutes, which are the only ones in use in the 
British Air Force and several foreign countries, together with 
those made in their six Overseas factories, have resulted 
in the saving of over 900 lives of aviators, in the United 
Kingdom, and 31 foreign and Empire Countries. The 
careful list which is kept of these incidents reveals that in 
no single case has one of the 10,000 parachutes issuing from 
the Letchworth factory, ever failed to answer the emergency 
demands made upon it. This is a fine tribute to British 
skill and craftsmanship. 

Factories do not remain vacant very long in the town, and 
when a vacancy does occur, it is often taken up by a firm already 
established and which requires larger works, or by a new 
firm coming to the town. One factory which has been vacant, 
has now been let to Messrs Hands & Co., General Engineers, 
who are already engaged in the town. Most of the factories 
are full of orders, and business generally remains very steady. 
Messrs. Kryn and Lahy are now employing over 800 men 
in the manufacture of their new steel. 

A number of small sectional factories have been erected 
and occupied. It is the policy of the Directors to have at 
least one always available, to be adapted instantly to the 
needs of the manufacturer. 

At this time of the year, the spring and early summer, 
Letchworth is seen at its prettiest. ‘The tree-lined streets 
and the well-stocked gardens show to the full the delights 
of living in the town. There are a number of houses 
available to let and for sale, ready for those who contemplate 
change of residence and for those who are retiring from 
business and professional life, and require the peace of town 
and country combined, to enjoy their leisure. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY FINANCE 
W:« have no space here to discuss in detail the some- 


what complicated ‘‘ scheme of arrangement ” which 

hds been considered necessary in connection with 
Welwyn Garden City, Limited and certain of its subsidiary 
undertakings owing mainly to the tremendous fall in values 
during the past twelve years. Suffice it to say that separate 
meetings of holders of the six per cent. debenture stock, 
the seven per cent. cumulative Income stock and _ the 
shareholders of Welwyn Garden City held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on the 23rd April, approved by the requisite 
majorities the scheme of arrangement which provides for 
the amalgamation of the company with the New Town 


Trust and the Welwyn Public Utility Society and the , 


reorganisation of the company’s capital. 

At the meeting of the holders of the six per cent. 
debenture stock an amendment was moved to the effect 
that the company be granted a moratorium whereby interest 
on debenture stock should not be payable for a period of 
two years from 30th September, 1933, but it was pointed 
out that if the principle of the amendment was insisted 
upon it would be necessary to reject the scheme and begin 
all over again and the amendment was not taken to a vote. 

We trust that Welwyn will continue to grow and prosper 
after this drastic scaling down of the capital to meet the 
values of the present day. It is unfortunate that our second 
garden city should have had to meet the full blast of the 





Almond Trees in bloom. Icknield Way, Letchworth. 
Photo : Clutterbuck. 


post-war deflation; but there is no reason why its future 
should not be assured with the lifting of the economic 
depression and the wider acceptance of the policy of de- 
centralisation of industry. 


GARDEN CITIES IN THE PRESS 


T is probable that the public may have been unintention- 

ally misled by paragraphs which have lately appeared in 

the press. For example, in the Daily Express of April 
2lst there was a caption “ First Garden City Sold: Six- 
Figure Deal at Letchworth,” and the readers were told 
that Letchworth, Hertfordshire, set out some forty years 
ago to be the first in building a model estate. The facts 
are that after Letchworth had been founded, a Company 
known as Garden City Tenants Ltd. leased a certain 
number of buiiding sites from First Garden City Ltd. and 
built a certain number of houses on the well-known method 
established by the late Mr. Henry Vivian, beginning at Ealing. 
The Society was of the co-partnership type and the tenants 
were bound together with the intention of a mutual support 
in obtaining new and pleasant residences in the first Garden 
City. Similar Co-partnership Tenant Societies were estab- 
lished at Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

The latest development is that the Society has actually 
sold its property, consisting of 278 houses, to a purchaser 
from Bradford. The First Garden City Company is 
not responsible for this change. 

The Daily Express published a corrective paragraph a 

few days later as follows : 
“Letchworth Garden City: First Garden City Ltd., the 
owners of the freehold of Letchworth, state that the 278 
houses which have been sold were held on lease from them 
by another Company and that this other Company has sold 
only its leasehold interest. The freehold is still vested in 
First Garden City Ltd.” 
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A group of the Lady Astor Housing Trust Tenants’ Children, Plymouth 


LADY ASTOR HOUSING TRUST 


[i 1924 Lord and Lady Astor expressed the 
desire to assist in solving the problem of Housing 
in Plymouth, and consulted the Association in 
the matter. As a result, a Trust was formed, with 
an initial gift by Lord and Lady Astor towards the 
carrying out of a large Housing Scheme. 

The first Meeting of the Couri of Governors of 
the Trust was held at 4, St. James’s Square, London, 
on December 29th, 1924, when the Court was formally 
constituted, and the Trust Deed executed. 

There are three London Governors: Lord Astor 
(Chairman), Captain R. L. Reiss (Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association) and Mr. F. M. Elgood, 
C.B.E., and three Plymouth Governors; the 
Chairman for the time being of the Corporation 
Housing Committee (Councillor A. Webb), Miss 
M. Bayly, and Mr. S. G. Prince (City Treasurer’s 
Department). 

Messrs. Hannell & James were appointed archi- 
tects to the Trust, and in all 92 houses have been 
built. The Estate is situated at Mount Gold, one 
of the highest points in the city, overlooking the bay 
and the inland water. The houses are built in pairs 
and groups of four and six, about half of which 
have three bedrooms, with a. parlour and living 
room, and half have three bedrooms, living room, 
but no parlour. 

The Plymouth Corporation has co-operated with 
the Trust in carrying out a highly successful scheme. 
-The advice and experience of the technical officers 
of the Corporation has been freely given to the 
Trust, and moreover, the Corporation has exercised 
its power under the Housing Act in the granting of 
loans and the payment of the Exchequer subsidy, 
and a rate subsidy. 

The scheme, therefore, has been financed by the 
initial gift of Lord and Lady Astor, increased by 
subsequent benefactions, a loan from the Corpora- 
tion equal to 90%, of the capital cost of the scheme, 
and the Exchequer subsidy of £9, and a subsidy 


from the rates of £4 10 0 per house, payable for 
forty years, for the first scheme and the reduced 
subsidy for the second scheme. 

It was the deliberate intention of Lady Astor that 
the houses should only be let to families with three 
or more children, with the result that there are on 
the estate about 350 children. The illustration 
shows a party given to a section of the children at 
the Astor Institute. 

The selection of tenants for the houses was left 
to the Plymouth Governors, who interpreted the 
wishes of Lord and Lady Astor in restricting the 
selection to the large families, giving preference to 
those who at the time were most unsatisfactorily 
housed, as well as to those who were ex-service men. 

The rents charged for the houses range from 8/9 
to 10/6, exclusive of rates. 

One of the successful developments in the Trust 
is the co-operation which has been secured with the 
tenants. The tenants have formed an Association, 
and elects the Chairman of the Association as the 
representative of the tenants on the Court of 
Governors, and valuable assistance has been rendered 
in this way. The tenants have now taken over the 
management of the gardens and green verges, 
thereby saving the Trust an appreciable sum each 
year. There has also been instituted a system, 
whereby tenants can receive materials and the loan 
of implements for carrying out their own internal 
decorations. 

Lord and Lady Astor are in constant touch with 
the work of the Trust, and attended the last Annual 
Meeting of the Tenants. As a further evidence of 
their interest in the Estate, Lord Astor has built a 
well-designed and equipped Institute, which bears 
his name. Here there are facilities for Meetings, 
concerts, games, refreshments, and smaller rooms 
for reading and general enjoyment. The tenants 
have responded well, and a very fine spirit exists 
all over the estate. 
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A Jewish Settlement in Vienna by Anton Brenner 
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(Monatshefte der Bauveldt) 


CONTINENTAL TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


ROM time to time the countries of Europe have been 

rich in the production of literature concerning the interests 

represented by this Journal. We have “ opposite 
numbers ” in Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
Holland, the Scandinavian countries, Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia. We study these publications with interest but 
are not able to review their contents, except occasionally. 


GERMANY 

Germany must be given the first place for its Stddtebau 
founded in 1904 by Camillo Sitte and edited by Werner 
Hegemann. It has ceased separate issue for some years 
and is now merged in Wasmuths Monatshefte fiir Baukunst. 
Turning over the pages of these two journals one is greatly 
impressed by the competence of their contributors and 
the variety and breadth of treatment of the topics of town 
planning, industrial and commercial development and 
housing. 

Not Germany alone is represented, but other countries, 
including our own, find places in their pages. The im- 
mense advance in “‘ neo-plastic ” architecture in Germany 
—both pleasant and unpleasant—is everywhere to be seen. 
Classical building seems almost to have vanished during 
ten years work and we have types of structure which almost 
defy classification. It is pleasant to observe that the brick 
is not yet entirely displaced by ferro-concrete. 

The number of Siedlungs laid out in Germany since 
the war is past numbering, while the large block dwelling 
for towns is in the ascendant. Examples of “‘ der neue 
Bau in alten Stadtbild”’ are frequent and are not always 
unsuccessful, but we prefer the “‘ neue Bau” by itself ; 
the more homogeneous the scheme, the more satisfying 
does it become to the eye and the mind. 

Architektur, Monatshefte der Bauveldt began to come to 
us in 1930 and is a well printed journal from which we 
give an illustration. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
Czecho-Slovakia is represented by Stavba, an admirable 
journal which corresponds to Staidtebau and town planning. 
It has been running for several years and has reached its 
eleventh volume in 1933 in a somewhat less luxurious format. 
There is a “‘ crise du logement,” in this new State, as else- 
where ;. and the mode of treatment follows that of the 


modern European with perhaps a movement to the “ left.” 
Writers indulge in theory and illustrate their articles with 
strange diagrams ; there is a phase of uncomprehensible 
picassisme not yet extinct to be seen in its pages. Russian 
demonstrative architecture seems to have attraction for 
the editors, and is less pleasing than the pure functionalism 
of the Dutch and Germans. 


POLAND 


Poland has gained a new life after centuries of vicissitude 
and from necessity, like the rest of us, has turned to housing 
and town planning. There is a Library of ‘“ Reformy 
Mieszkancowej ’? which we venture to think touches our 
field. Nos. 1 and 2 have reached us and contain writings 
by a number of Polish technicians, led by M. Grabski. 

Zdrowie comes to us from Warsaw; it was edited by 
Dr. Josef Polak, who died a few years ago. It deals with 
public health and makes survey of international literature. 
Hospitals and solaria are discussed and illustrated. 

Dom, if our philology be correct, means “ home,” 
and came to us since 1929, a most lively journal of small 
size. Its art editor is determined to provide a surprise 
on each cover which is more striking than its predecessors ; 
the inner contents are equally varied and touch nearly all 
our concerns. On the staff of the paper there is an archi- 
tectural ‘‘ Strube ” or “‘ Poy ’’ who. does not like skyscrapers. 
The canyon made by New York is contrasted unfavourably 
with the canyon made by Nature. Anti-smoke, anti-speed 
and anti-slum are some of its enthusiasms, and of course it 
has a lot about urbanism. The neo-plastic house is every- 
where. Since 1931 French comes to the rescue of those 
who are ignorant of Polish and makes it possible to ap- 
preciate the wide range of topics discussed. We may 
conclude with a very useful slogan from last year’s Dom: 
“ Houses for man, no longer the man for the house.” 


FRANCE 

Technical journals in French cannot be said to have 
reached the point of excellence attained by the Germans. 
There is, of course, La Vie Urbaine, issued by the Institut 
d’Urbanisme de l'Universite de Paris, which contains fine 
studies in town planning. The journal has been running 
for ten years with occasional lapses. The ground surveyed 
is very extensive and international. Mr. Percy Morris’ 
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Hotel at Brussels La Cit 


article on Rural Housing appears in the November, 1932, 
issue, while the “ melanges ” include a sketch in Cuba and 
another in Ireland. January and May issues contain a 
few of the finest accounts we have seen of the origin, evolution 
and administration of Shanghai, by Mr. Sing Cling-Wu, 
proving that the technical instruction of the Institut, guided 
by our friend M. Bruggeman, is capable of leading oriental 
genius along the western roads of our science. The gentle- 
man is a member of our Association. M. Bruggeman, 
for his part, darts away to Tannarivo, in Madagascar, 
with a somewhat similar study. 

By a fortunate accident we lately discovered the existence 
of a first-class journal, produced in Paris since 1932. Its 
name is Urbanisme; it is published monthly at the price 
of 7 francs, and brings France a long step forward in the 
ranks of town planning literature. 

We have before us Nos. 16 to 22. The Comité de 
Directeurs is distinguished and its President is M. Henri 
Prost ; the Directeur is M. Jean Royer. 

The very first article which meets the eye in No. 16 is 
entitled ‘‘ L’Habitation en Hauteur”’ and there is a sketch 
of a cité-jardin containing four immense towers of 20 to 
30 storeys at Drancy. An ‘“ immeuble-tour”’ actually 
exists at Malabry. Le Nouveau Centre de Villeurbanne 
contains a novelty in the form of 11 storey buildings of 
which the portion facing south is a solarium and the rest— 
a prison by its appearance! In Algeria the sun is 
rightly shut out from the skyscrapers. The other issues 
are very much to our taste. 


BELGIUM 


La Cité et Tekhne, published in Brussels, reached its 
tenth year in 1932, when it adapted a blue and white cover of 
a larger format, under the name La Cité, Architecture, Urban- 
isme. Here we meet, as everywhere, “la lutte contre le 


bruit ” and very full studies of isolating materials. Functional 
housing in the new style flourishes in Belgium, which the 
journal illustrates extensively. Simplicity is carried to its 
maximum in some examples. Like the other magazines 
mentioned here, La Cité crosses its frontier to notice work 
in other countries. There is a great cult of cinemas, hotels 
and hospitals full of new ideas. 


Le Mouvement Communal and the Tablettes Documentaires 
Municipales are very informative papers issued by Senator 
Emile Vinck in Brussels. ‘The second seems perhaps the 
most complete conspectus of writings and doings in relation 
to our concerns. With 1933 the Union Internationales 
des Villes et des Pourvoirs Locaux issues these “‘ tablettes ”’ 
in combined form in very attractive fasicules in which each 
document is detachable for filing and indexing. There 
are 25 to 30 topics represented. The venture is described 
as ‘“‘ une heureuse inovation.”” The illustrations are excellent. 
L’Habitation a bon marché from its name should devote 
itself to cheap houses. The National Society builds and 
sells small houses to the workers and in 1930 reached its 
peak year with 4,097. Up to December, 1932, it had 
provided in the provinces of Belgium 42,333 houses and 
10,762 appartments. Subsidies are received from the State 
and special care is given to the provision of houses for large 
families at reduced costs. We notice a propaganda for 
the return to the simple life in Belgium. 


HOLLAND 


Technical literature published in Holland has always 
been most interesting and well produced. Tijdschrift voor 
Volkshuisvesting en Stedebouw has appeared for fourteen 
years and maintains it puce coloured cover and its valuable 
contents without the changes which other continental 
journals exhibit. Its illustrations and maps are, we think, 
superior to anything done in other countries, and although 
largely confined to Holland, extend to other fields. | Look- 
ing over the issues for last year we notice articles in what 
we would call “‘ slum clearance ”’ in Amsterdam illustrated 
by plan and photographs before and after treatment. Some 
of the places might be in Southwark or Hulme. The 
“outbreeding ”’ of towns goes on apace, here as elsewhere. 
In the March issue there is a long article, with statistical 
tables, entitled ‘‘ Analysis of the New Form of Housing ” 
on most original lines. Baby, child, son, daughter, man 
and wife are considered individually as to their requirements 
in the matter of space and furniture, toys and cultural 
equipment. The elements are spread out diagramatically 
and a house designed to serve all the family and individual 
needs. ‘Two pages of questions and answers are provided : 
‘“* Where is the musical instrument placed ? _ In the sitting- 
room.” ‘‘ Where stand the gas and electricity meters ? 
In the cupboard in the hall.’’ When all is done the functional 
‘““boucomplex ’’ appears complete and can be seen in 
Rotterdam. The May issue contains a full account of the 
reclamation of the Wieringermeer, part of the Zuyder Zee, 
begun in October, 1930, and completed in May, 1933. 
Four polders have been reclaimed and divided in parallel 
strips and a “ polder centrum ”’ for houses. 


The article is reprinted as Het Nieuwe Land, No. xxxviii of 
the Nederlandsch Instituuts’ publications. 


Holland sends us Publicke Werken from Leiden, now in 
its fourth year. It is therefore younger than the Tijdschrift and 
has the modern tendency to make its cover striking and to 
print at least one line upside down. Otherwise all is rational 
and business-like. School baths, gymnasia, fish markets, 
slaughter houses, destructors, town halls and canals are there 
and slums are cleared in Leiden bearing the familiar name 
of Paradise Row. Occasional articles on town planning 
and extension bring this excellent journal within our 
concerns. 

Both these periodicals make kindly references to the 
contents of Town and Country Planning. 


Heemschut deals nicely with matters of landscape pre- 
servation and design and has appeared for eight years 
from Amsterdam. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

International journals are useful for the fact that 
they help us with the trilingual method. Our old friends 
of the International Federation issue their Bulletin in 
English, French and German and cover the ground very 
well. A recent number contains an article by Mr. H. 
Chapman on Planning of Industrial Areas, including Letch- 
worth and Welwyn in his survey. Particulars are given 
about Dagenham and Slough. ‘Twenty-five thousand 
L.C.C. houses for London workers are at Dagenham and 
on the adjoining Industrial Estate 6,000 men are employed 
at Ford’s works and 5,000 by other firms ; we are not told 
where they live. Slough Estate has 600 acres where 150 
factories are built and 10,000 workers are employed there, 
but as Mr. Chapman remarks, “‘no special facilities exist for 
housing,” for the most part the workers live in Slough and 
the neighbouring villages. We have often criticised Dagen- 
ham and Slough, regretting that the Garden City principle 
was not adopted thoroughly at both places. 


The International Housing Association has issued, from 
Frankfort, a periodical in German, English and French 
for five years. Professor Franz Schuster is the general 
secretary. The backwardness of France in the matter of 
State housing is pointed out and an article on the Cité- 
Jardin of Plessis Robuison is included. In May, 1932, an 
excellent double number was issued on Housing in Switzer- 
land, which is worth keeping. 


ITALY 


Italy sends us a trilingual journal, Advista Interzionale 
di Ingegeria Sanitaria ed Urbanistica, but the articles appear 
only in one or other languages. Mr. Georges Kimpflin 
writes on “ Legislation as to Smoke,’’ while Dr. Squassi 
deals with the conditions of air ‘“‘ in homes and factories.” 
In the issue before us there is not much about urbanism. 


La Casa arrived monthly from Milan for fourteen years 
to tell us what Signor Cesare Albertini and his numerous 
collaborators think about the home, building, urbanism, 
technology, juridicial and economic questions. It makes a 
wide survey and is by no means restricted to Italian affairs. 
With the issue of January, 1933, La Casa appeared in a 
new and simpler cover and opens with an article on cheap 
housing in Bucharest, followed by a plan for the new centre 
of Brescia, adjacent to the Duomo. Problems like ours 
are represented in the question ‘“‘ High houses or cottages ? ” 
by the Editor and followed by a description of “‘Siemensstadt”’ 
at Berlin, which deals in houses of four storeys. 
A glance at Russian housing follows. The March issue of 
La Casa contains an article on the Urbanisation of the 
World and gives particulars of the growth of cities in Europe 
since 1600, only 13 of which had a population of over 
100,000. In 1930 the number has risen to 241. The 
writer gives the proportion of the national populations who 
live in large towns. Hungary has three large cities with 
20 per cent., Denmark one with 21.4 per cent., Norway 
two with 14 per cent., Brazil eighteen with 15.7 per cent., 
Argentine eight with 35.6 per cent., Australia five with 
50 per cent. of the population. The United States has 
94 large cities with 31.7 per cent., Germany has 53 with 
30 per cent. and England 45 with 46.4 per cent of the popu- 
lation. This does not seem like decentralization! In the 
April issue is a very good discussion of British problem 
and a fine exposition of the garden city movement here. 


SPAIN 

Our most “‘ opposite number ”’ in Spain is and always 
has been La Cuidad Lineal of Madrid. The writers there 
frequently make friendly if controversial reference to garden 
cities; they read and quote our books and journal. We 
have received no copy for this year. It may be mentioned 
here that M. Georges Benoit-Levy believes himself to have 
founded in this country an Association for Lineal Cities. 
We have enough “ribbon towns” already and prefer 
our old policy of satellite units to draw off the excess of 
population and industry. 


“ 





A Spanish View of New York. 


Arquitectura is a finely produced journal which, as its 
name implies, is the official organ of the Central Society of 
Architects in the Spanish capital. It generally leads. off 
with a study of some beautiful old building, a monastery, 
castle or barocque church; it has a liking for sculpture. 
Otherwise it covers the ground of urbanism very well. 
“La vivienda minima ’’—small housing—is discussed in 
recent issues and plans of the bungalow type are printed. 
The journal, like all of its kind, gave much space to the 
“new style” which is awarded a “ victory ” over its older 
competitors. Judging from the beautiful plates in 
Arquitectura Spain has the usual mixture of good and bad 
homes. The bad and old are “ artistic’? and probably 
insanitary. The ‘“‘ Mayfair’ of Madrid is unequalled any- 
where, we should judge. And the “ new style” has to 
force its way through the renaissance architecture, modern 
hospitals and hotels in a manner not always convenient. 


There is plenty of room in Spain and we are not likely 
to see examples of American “ rascacielos.” 

Talking of skyscrapers reminds us that the Chinese— 
who invented everything before Europe—hit upon the 
** 'Touch-the-sky ”’ pagoda as a special architectural triumph. 
There is no harm in touching or even scraping the sky if it 
can be done comfortably and the neighbours kept at a safe 
distance. The modern triumph consists in hiding the 
sky from view and the sun from shining into the deep 
canyons which are called hotels and commercial buildings. 
Arquitectura gives a specimen which is the worst we have 
yet seen. 


Finally, we are glad to observe in a recent issue that 
wes pri : ary 

cuidades satéllites’’ are discussed as a possibility of 
decentralization and avoiding overcrowding and over 
density. 


W.L.H. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Tower Hill Regained? By P. B. Clayton and B. R. 
Leftwitch. Longmans, Green & Co. 2/6 net. 

HE architectural changes that are being made in London 

fall roughly into “‘ good”’ and “ bad” with a middle 

class which may be called ‘“‘unsuitable”’ on account of the 
inappropriate sites chosen for otherwise unobjectionable 
buildings. The “ regaining”’ of Tower Hill is a venture 
which must command the support of enlightened opinion. 
Once upon a time the environment of the ancient Tower of 
London was pleasant and spacious, whatever might be the 
gloomy life inside the building. Gradually, however, 
commercial penetration has done its evil work until | it 
can be tolerated no longer. 


This book tells the story of a project to remove a mon- 
strous warehouse which dominates the little church of 
All Hallows and which stands on what was formerly known 
as “‘ King’s Green.”’ It is sought to remove a building in 
Byward Street, on the north of the Church, and to effect 
five other improvements. 


The book is admirably illustrated and we all hope that 
ere long the note of interrogation in its title may be removed. 
The movement issues a brochure giving an outline of the 
Project, described as Tower Hill Improvement. 


International Glossary of Technical Terms used in 
Housing and Town Planning. In English, French, 
German and Italian. International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning, 25, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
80 pp. Price 5/- (to members of affiliated societies 2/6). 

HIS glossary is the work of a sub-committee of the 

Federation, the members of which are Professor A. 

Bruggeman, Mr. G. L. Pepler, Dr. R. Schmidt and Dr. 
Virgilio Testa, with Mr. H. Chapman, who has edited the 
work. It is not intended to be a dictionary, neither is it 
intended to include all the terms used in housing and town 
planning, for the equiv alents of many of these can be found 
quite clearly stated in an ordinary bi-lingual dictionary. 
It is a handy reference work in four languages (English, 
French, German and Italian) to enable one to find quickly 
equivalents or definitions of housing and town planning 
terms not usually included in non-technical bi-lingual 
dictionaries. 


Reference to the work is quite a simple matter, as all 
the terms are in a single list in alphabetical order and there- 
fore an index is unnecessary. A reader or writer requiring 
to find an equivalent for a particular term has only to refer 
to this term in its alphabetical order, where he will find all 
the equivalents in the three other languages and, if necessary, 
a definition also. 








Publicke Werken 


Blocks of flats at Leipzig 


Housing and Slum Clearance in London. By Hugh 
Quigley and Ismay Goldie. 227 pp. Methuen & Co., 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIS is a very readable book. It is wisely confined to 

London but its topics are varied, numerous and com- 

prehensive. There is a pleasant good temper pervading 
the pages, spiced with sufficient criticism and freedom of 
thought. ‘Added to this the information given is presented 
in such a manner as to serve the needs of the person known 
as ‘“‘ the general reader ’’—who is, after all, the general voter 
and taxpayer. 

The preface contains wise remarks to the effect that 
housing cannot be handled by itself, but must be combined 
with broader issues of planning the community. ‘ Housing 
in the Modern State ” is the first chapter and brings to our 
notice the work done in other lands. A historical review of 
19th century follows in Chapters II. and III. Post-war 
affairs occupy the remaining portion of the book. Chapter 
VII is important and deals with the problem of the “‘ Un- 
economic Tenant ’’—a real individual multiplied, perhaps, 
by millions, not a myth as some people would believe. 
He stands midway between the old time pauper and the well 
paid artisan, and when he is unemployed he becomes even 
more uneconomic. 

The tables and appendices are useful and not quite so 
distressing as they might be. Families in London (Census 
1931) shows uniformly more than one per house, in three 
boroughs more than two, the highest percentage of over- 
crowded families being 18.4 in Shoreditch. Comparison 
with 1921 reveals a reduction of 142,116 in population in 
1931, but the family pressure is a little higher. ‘That means 
there are more families wanting houses. Persons per room 
never reaches an average of more than 1.7. But what are 
the worst cases and what is a “‘ room”? ‘Table 13 tells the 
sad tale of delay in slum clearance : <n 


“not begun, no 
> ¢¢ iH 4 ” 
steps taken, financial stringency ” are the too frequent 
formulae. 


The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 


The Present Housing Situation in London. The Man- 
sion House Council on Health and Housing. 6d. 

HOUGH small in compass this pamphlet is very full 

of meat, some of it unpleasant to the taste, no doubt, 

and perhaps indigestible as the truth often is. It is 
indeed surprising what can be got into 40 pp. The statis- 
tical data are valuable. From the Summary on p. 19 we 
extract the following estimate of the housing needs of London 
during the 10 years following 1931. 


Number of 
dwellings 
required. 

1. To house the increase in population 200,000 
2. To get rid of overcrowding, exceeding 2 
persons to a room . 55,000 
Less dwellings provided for this purpose 
in the Local Authorities’ programmes, 
say... te ie a ae .. 10,000 
45,000 


3.'To rehouse persons removed from insanitary 
areas or houses under the housing programmes 
of the Local Authorities :— 


The London County Council’s Programme .. 55,000 

The programmes of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils P 6,500 

The programmes ‘of the Local Authorities of 
Outer London , 8,500 

4. To replace dwellings converted to non-domestic 
uses, say .. ats ate + an Me 9,000 
324,000 
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Fourteenth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health. 
1932-33. H.M. Stationery Office. 5s. Od. net. 


F we had the dictatorial powers now wielded by a handful 

of men, we should be disposed to make the perusal of this 

Report a compulsory subject of study by any voter, muni- 
cipal or political aspirant or general grouser. It is amazing 
to read of the number and complexity of social functions 
performed by the Ministry of Health. Ten pages of con- 
tents foreshadow about 350 articles and tables, every one 
of which has its importance for each citizen of this land. 
Housing and Planning are, of course, our chief concerns, 
and we watch the record of quiet, if all too slow, progress 
made. Cost of New Houses (p. 96) tells of a general fall 
since June 1931. The Non-parlour house has descended 
from £331 to £295, the Dwellings for Aged Persons from 
£216 to £193 and the tenements from £507 to £456. Rents 
stand at an average of 9/3} per week exclusive of rates, and 
still are too high for many. 

Capital Expenditure on Housing still goes on apace, 
£13,210,000 being debited to 1933, making a total approxi- 
mately of £651,000,000. Interest for new loans by the 
— settled from 4} per cent. to 38 per cent. in April 

We are always interested in the popular cry—it might be 
called an “‘ outcry ’’—about the vast expense of town planning 
and from time to time turn for consolation to the dry appen- 
dix XVIII for the microscopic figures which refute the 
scaremongers. Town planning cost the rate-payers in 
England and Wales in the year under review the sum of 
£115,543 or less than a penny per head of the population ! 


Report of the Building Research Board for the Year 
1932. H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. 


This Report, issued in July, 1933, is rich in the extent 
and variety of its topics. Research and investigation have 
occurred and are here recorded on almost every detail of 
building construction : weathering, materials, structures and 
strength of materials, intelligence and library services. 
Perhaps the most romantic test was that to which bricks 
were subjected in a “‘ cemetery,” with very interesting results. 


International Labour Review. 


HE “ International Labour Review ”’ contains articles 

on industry and labour, based on special knowledge and 

research, and specially contributed by leading econom- 
ists and authorities on industrial and !abour affairs. It 
contains reports of investigations carried out by the Office, 
and by other national and international bodies, and sum- 
maries of the more important official and unofficial reports 
on labour matters. Its statistics deal monthly with unemploy- 
ment and employment, and quarterly with the general level 
of wages and index numbers of cost of living and retail 
prices. There is also a full bibliographical section. 

The following are the contents of the February, 1934, 
issue :— 

Special Articles: The development of the Two-Shift 
System in Great Britain, by H. M. Vernon, M.D.; Social 
Insurance Medical Service, by A. Tixier ; Forest Camps for 
Unemployed Young Men in the United States, by H. 
Dubreuil ; The Recent Evolution of Trade Unionism in the 
U.S.S.R. 

Reports and Enquiries : Juvenile Employment under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act in the U.S.A.; Aspects 
of the Poor White Problem in South Africa ; Labour Con- 
ditions in the Dutch East Indies in 1931 ; Labour Conditions 
in Malta; Extent of Employment of Women and Children 
in Polish Industry. 

Statistics : Movements in the General Level of Unem- 
ployment and Employment ; Index Numbers of the General 
Level of Wages. 

The price of a single issue of the Review is 2s. 6d.; the 
annual subscription is 24s.0d. It is obtainable either from 
Messrs. Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 40, Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1., or from the International Labour Office, 
London. 


Basement Houses. _ By A. E. C. Hare and N. Hare. 
Westminster Housing Association, 6d. 


HIS short pamphlet of 24 pages deals with an evil 

peculiar to Westminster, but familiar to many parts of 

London. The writers made a survey last year of the 

Victoria Ward of the City of Westminster. The “ Pre- 
liminary ” contains the following paragraph and gives the 
fundamental facts : 

“The contrasts between wealth and poverty are more 
marked in Westminster than in any other borough. 
On one hand are the wealthy districts of Mayfair and 
Belgravia where many of the richest people in the kingdom 
live, on the other are such poor and crowded areas as 
Pimlico and parts of Soho. Whilst there are slums in 
Westminster, it is yet the richest borough in London in 
rateable value.” 

Details are given on page 6. Basements to the number of 

1,136 were surveyed, and in 941 cases they were used for 

dwelling purposes, as the statistics show :— 

237 or 25.2 per cent. Sufficient alternative accommoda- 
tion for sleeping. 

28 or 3.0 per cent. Alternative accommodation for 

sleeping not used. 

Insufficient alternative accommo- 

dation for sleeping. 

584 or 62.0 per cent. No alternative accommodation. 


92 or 9.8 per cent. 





941 100.0 per cent. Total, 





The physical condition of the basement dwellings is 
described sufficiently : dampness, disrepair, overcrowding, 
and the resultant ill-health of the occupants. 

The remedy? Prohibition of basements for sleepers and 
more houses above ground, 


Housing Conditions and Respiratory Disease. 


HIS Report, made by Dr. C. M. Smith and published 

by the Medical Research Council, forms a valuable 

contribution to the literature of Epidemiology. It 
contains an interesting investigation into Housing conditions 
in Glasgow and their relation to respiratory disease. 

In Glasgow it would seem that respiratory affections 
give rise to more illness requiring medical attention and 
involving days off work than all the other diseases combined. 
Similar results in this respect have been arrived at by in- 
vestigators in the United States of America. 

A special research was made into a population of about 
two thousand. Of these one half was housed in a poor 
class district of the slum type, while the other half lived in 
houses which formed part of a rehousing scheme area. 
The method of investigation was for an inspector to call 
once a week at each house for the space of a year (1928-29), 
the object being to determine in a poor class population the 
incidence of respiratory disease and its relation to environ- 
mental conditions. 

The slum area consisted of a block of cartiguous tenement 
homes in a very poor industrial district. In the rehousing 
scheme, on the other hand, the houses were situated more 
towards the outskirts of the city. They were new and of 
modern design, with rooms of adequate size and all requisite 
conveniences. As compared with the tenants of the slum 
area, the inmates of the rehousing scheme were excellently 
housed and were not overcrowded. As a result of a careful 
and detailed comparison of the morbidity from acute re- 
spiratory disorders in these two areas, it appeared that the 
morbidity was greater in the rehousing area than in the 
slum quarter. This somewhat surprising result, however, 
should not be taken as evidence that the improved housing 
conditions have had no effect upon the prevalence of re- 
spiratory disease. For, although the inhabitants of the 
two areas were practically of the same economic class : 
of 30-40 per cent. of the families the main sources of income 
were public relief, unemployment insurance, etc., there 
was this important difference, namely that in the slum area 
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one fifth of the population were foreigners, e.g., ninety-four 
Jews, a hundred and six Lithuanians and sixteen Italians ; 
among the foreigners there was rather less unemployment, 
also their diet was thought to be superior, as the excess of 
carbohydrates was less marked. Another factor was that 
the inhabitants of the rehousing scheme were more ready 
to report minor cases of illness, which would, of course, 
make their total numbers appear more than those of the 
slum area. Overcrowding, as judged by sleeping arrange- 
ments, was in the rehousing scheme almost as common as 
in the slum area ; although on the basis of persons per room 
there was only a fifth of the amount of overcrowding, yet 
some of the rehoused population retained this old slum 
habit of crowding into one apartment at night, especially 
in the winter. 

The Report has clearly been most carefully made and with 
ample statistics, yet the numbers are hardly large enough to 
justify important conclusions being drawn as to the relation 
of environment to respiratory disease. 

R.O.M. 


Landscape Gardening: Planning, Construction, 
Planting. By Mr. Richard Sudell, F.I.L.A., A.R.H.S., 
1933. Londen: Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. £1 Is. 


HIS beautiful book contains 8 plates in colour, over 

200 photographs and over 100 diagrams and _ plans. 

It is difficult to find words of praise adequate to describe 
it, for it seems to cover the whole ground with a survey so 
broad and inclusive and to combine an entertainment for 
the reader and an education to the practical gardener. 

We have long felt dissatisfied with the general title of the 
science and art with which this book deals. Gardening is a 
relatively modest activity which covers a patch and a lawn 
in a London suburb with a few bulbs and herbaceous borders 
—and a multitude of weeds. ‘‘ Landscape Architecture ” 
leaves us in doubt as to what is meant. Is it the landscape that 
is handled and brought into subjection by the artist gardener ? 
Or is it the “ architecture ”’ that is fitted into the landscape 
according to certain canons ? The term ‘ Landscape 

ign,”’ sometimes used, is more intelligible, for it suggests 
that the craftsman takes the landscape from Nature and 
re-designs it, on certain artificial principles, introducing 
architectural elements as may be needed. 

We think the author’s term is the most happy ; it places 
the garden with its floral, arboreal and herbal elements, 
together with architectural features within the landscape 
and gives us a composite picture to which Nature and Art 
have contributed. Moreover, a garden is a sanctuary pre- 
pared for man’s delight—an added delight, above and 
beyond what Nature, our mother, provides. 

This said, we turn to the book and fine everything there 
and more than we should have expected. The orchard 
and kitchen garden are not omitted ; garden houses, orna- 
ments and furniture are discussed ; town and roof gardens 
are included, and even, most happily, factory and hotel 
gardens. Lastly comes airport development which is to be 
brought out of the arid gloom of Hendon to something 
charming. The gardens of other nations wind up the book. 

The publishers have kindly sent us a supply of leaflets 
— are at the disposal of readers who may apply to this 
office. 


The Evolving House, Vol. I., by Albert Farwell Bemis 
and John Burchard 2nd, 1933, Cambridge, Mass. The 
Technology Press, 4 dollars. 

HIS book is the first of the output of the Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology and when the 2nd and 3rd 

volumes are out there will probably be a record sufficient 
for our generation of why and how man builds himself a 
home. The authors have studied the subject for fifteen 
years. 

We always like to begin our thought on such a topic with 
the threefold necessities of man: food, clothing and shelter. 
Perhaps it is worthwhile to remark that shelter is a kind of 
clothing and that the most primitive men were satisfied 
with food and shelter, clothing being added in special 
circumstances. And again, we should incline to change the 
formula into food, tools and shelter as more generally 


accurate to history. In modern days tools have developed 
enormously and are more important than clothing—especially 
to nudists ! 

The book is admirable, though we think it is too long 
drawn out. It starts with the labour of mankind divided 
into hunting, farming and herding and then makes a transition 
to higher civilization. 

It is curious that the authors, being Americans, have not 
noticed the rock dwellings which are surely one of the earliest 
and long lasting form of home. 

The story begins in Part II with early Semitic Homes 
and travels westward to the Aegean, Norman, English and 
American dwellings. Part III begins with Modern Homes 
and we wonder what Volumes II and III will contain. 
Will they venture upon prophecy? Will our future town 
be underground and our bedrooms in dugouts? In this 
aeroplane age it might be easy to turn the world upside 
down by turning its crust insid2 out. Science and techno- 
logy are ready for the task, we are sure. Anything but the 
natural is the order of the day. 


Unemployment in Hull. 
HIS is a Survey prepared by the Hull Community 
Council, and gives some interesting facts concerning 
unemployment at the Port. It is very complete with 
statistical tables, which show the number of insured persons 
in the different industries, and the numbers which are 
unemployed in those industries. 

In many of the industries there has been an increase 
in the number of persons insured, varying from 20 per 
cent. in the building industry to 49 per cent. in the heating 
and ventilating apparatus industry, and altogether 37.9 
per cent. increase in the number of insured persons. This 
increase is at a much greater rate than the increase in the 
population of Hull during the last Census period, which 
was 9 per cent. 

While there have been increases, there have also been 
decreases, and these are found chiefly in the dock services 
and transport industries. The reduction in transport 
employment is undoubtedly due to the reduction in the trade 
of the Port, but to some extent is also due to mechanisation 
of work in loading and unloading. It appears, therefore, 
that a number lower than the normal will in future be re- 
quired for work at the Docks. 

A comparison of tables show that whereas 16.7 per cent. 
of the insured population of Great Britain was unemployed 
in 1930, the percentage in Hull was 17.7. The Dock and 
transport services are one of the main sources of employ- 
ment in Hull, and has very close contact with the clearance 
of slum areas. 

The Corporation has developed several large Housing 
Estates on the outskirts of the city, from which they have had 
to move families displaced from the dockside clearance 
schemes. Here has arisen a problem common to all big 
cities, the method, time and cost of transport from the place 
of employment to place of residence. Regulations compel 
a docker, if unemployed, to sign on twice a day, and it is 
not feasible to expect him to walk three or four miles each 
way for that purpose. On the other hand, tram fares 
cannot be spared out of unemployment pay. This has 
caused a drift back to overcrowded houses nearer the docks, 
which, if continued, will cause much of the work of slum 
clearance to be wasted. 

The Report refers to a system in operation at the Port of 
London, whereby call offices have been established in 
various parts of the Docks, so that labour may be moved 
to where it is required, and need not wander about from 
dock to dock in the hope of gaining employment. It should 
not be difficult to establish central call offices on the various 
housing estates, when by telephonic communication the 
number of men required at the docks on any particular 
morning can be made known, and fixed up accordingly. 
This would save the uncertainty, disappointment and 
expense of making what is so often abortive journeys to 
the docks. The urgency of dealing with this aspect will 
be realised when it is shown that 23 per cent. of the dock 
and harbour workers are unemployed, the highest percentage 
of any other industry in Hull. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


DR. KAGAWA AND GARDEN CITIES FOR JAPAN 
NE of the best known Japanese reformers, Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, has lately been communicating 
through friends of ours his general ideas on all sorts 

of reforms and as he includes in his enthusiasms 

approval of what he believes to be the Garden City Move- 
ment, we take pleasure in mentioning a few facts about 
him that have just come to hand. 

In his book, “‘ Before the Dawn,” there is given a short 
preface by the translator, in which the doctor is described. 
He was born in Kobé in 1888 and he studied at a Christian 
College. In 1914 he went to Princeton University and 
obtained a Degree of Bachelor of Divinity. In 1910 he had 
been living in the slums near Kobé and this gave him his 
impulse towards sociological reforms, accompanied of 
course, by religious ideas. Indeed, in one of his books 
there is a picture of a 6ft by 6ft. hut where he lived for 
fifteen years to conduct his siege against the slums and to 
win in his campaign. He took an interest in the Labour 
movement and became the Secretary of the Japan Labour 
Federation. In regard to his economic opinions, he des- 
cribed himself as a Guild Socialist (no doubt deriving his 
views from the English pre-war movement). Dr. Kagawa 
is a prolific literary worker, writes essays, poems, dramas, 
theological and scientific works. 

Our latest news of this interesting reformer comes from 
a letter from Hong Kong, which describes the lectures 
given in Malaya and roundabout, by the Japanese visitor. 
In this letter there are passages pointing out his interest in 
Garden Cities. In 1931-2 he was asked to be Minister of 
Welfare, but he served without pay for twelve days a month 
for a year and completely revolutionised social conditions 
in Tokyo and other cities. It was through his efforts that 
the Government allocated two million pounds to clearing 
out the slums of these large cities. He hates large agglomer- 
ations in towns and Japan is gathering more and more 
people into factories in the towns. Our correspondent 
thinks that it may be just the moment when, through his 
influence the Government might be inspired to try out the 
Garden City idea, which is particularly suited to that country. 


THE FOUNDLING SITE: THE LAST EFFORT 


OME parts of London are splendidly provided with 

parks and open spaces, where children can get recreation 

in the open air. But that is not so in the crowded area 
between Regent’s Park in the north-west and Victoria 
Park in the east, where the garden and site of the old 
Foundling Hospital provide the only open space with trees 
and grass for children to play in. Some five years ago the 
site nearly came into the hands of builders and would have 
done so but for a group of persons interested in the welfare 
of thousands of slum children who live in the neighbourhood 
and the timely intervention of Lord Rothermere, with 
whose help five-eighths of the nine acres have now been 
acquired. The remainder would probably have already 
been secured if the economy restrictions had not prevented 
the local authorities from taking a part in the purchase. 
It rests with the public now to raise the necessary funds 
before the end of next July. Hence the final appeal at the 
Mansion House, where Mr. Baldwin was among the speakers. 
It is no less a sum than £150,000 which is needed, the 
southern area having already been bought by Lord Rother- 
mere and the Appeal Council for £829,000 and a further 
£36,000 contributed by an anonymous donor. The appeal 
is one which every inhabitant of town and country can 
understand—it concerns a crowded district with many one- 
room tenements and families of children on the one hand, 
and grass, trees, flowers, a day nursery, a nursery school, 
open-air class-rooms and a swimming bath on the other. 
Every donor will be getting—vicariously—full value for 
money in health and safety for the children, who will be 
playing in a playground instead of among the wheels of 
motors. The Spectator. 

It is interesting to recall that Mr. Herbert Morrison, on 
coming into power at the L.C.C., announced that the Council 
will support and secure the acquisition of this historic site. 


A DEADLY SYSTEM 

ESPITE all the propaganda that preceded Easter, the 

killed and injured upon the roads were as numerous as 

last year—which in itself proves the urgency of Mr. 
Stanley’s Bill. But it is certain that the modest safeguards 
of that measure will have to be supplemented. One of the 
steadiest contributors to the death-roll is the system of ribbon 
development, which leaves long stretches of small houses 
with an endless procession of express vehicles running past 
their door-steps. What could be more inevitable, in those 
conditions, than a continuous massacre of the innocents ? 
Reports from every district show that such tragedies are of 
almost daily occurrence. No possible regulation of traffic 
can make young children reasonably safe where danger is 
every moment flying past their dwellings. The ribbon 
system of building is costly to public services and an utter 
defacement of the countryside—the worst of the land- 
jobber’s post-war offences. But the crowning indictment 
of it is the blood-tax which its victims cannot evade. If 
Mr. Stanley’s Bill cannot be expanded to include its pro- 
hibition, that purpose should be achieved by separate and 
immediate legislation. The Observer. 


LAKES FOR SALE 
HE 5,000 acres comprised in the coming sale of Butter- 
mere, Crummock Water and Loweswater, three 
Cumbrian lakes, have upon them only two houses of 
any note. One is Loweswater Hall, overlooking that lake, 
and Wood House, which occupies a grand site on the tree- 
clad southern end of Crummock Water. 

Mr. A. G. Bradley, in ‘“‘ Highways and Byways in the 
Lake District,” describes the three lakes. Of Buttermere 
he says: 

‘“ A single country house, buried in luxuriant and long- 
planted woodland on the eastern shore, is almost the only 
touch of outside humanity about it. It is wild and natural 
without being savage like Westwater. In still weather the 
marvellous purity of its water, the clean, silvery nature of 
its strand and bottom in the shallow bays; the dry white 
shingle of its shores, contrasting with the bright verdure, 
not only of bordering strips of meadow but of the reflected 
mountains, give Buttermere, to my thinking, at any rate, a 
character of its own.” 

Large-scale plans of the estate have been prepared by 
Messrs. Constable and Maude (Mount Street), the vendor’s 
agents. These show a good deal of well-planted woodland. 
The beauty of Buttermere scenery is enhanced by the gills 
which flow over the precipitous sides of the lake, and one 
of the falls, Scale Force, lets the water down a sheer drop 
of 120 ft. 


HUMAN FACTOR IN TOWN-PLANNING 
" HE Place of Imagination in Town Planning” was 
the subject of a lecture by Sir Raymond Unwin (past 
president of the Institute of British Architects) at 
Birmingham University on March 13th last. The lecture 
was one of a series on civic design and town-planning. 

Imagination was important in town-planning, Sir 
Raymond Unwin said, because such planning involved 
difficult and complex effort of design. It was also essential 
because the town planner was not only dealing with streets 
and buildings, but with a community of human beings ; 
and it was essential for the town-planner to understand the 
nature and needs of the citizens. It was useless to make 
plans which would require the citizens to go where they did 
not want, or to do what they did not like, however desirable 
such might appear to the planner. 

Much the same was true of the architect who had to 
design in the more limited sphere of the cottage dwelling. 
He had to provide in a limited space a convenient and, above 
all, a homely setting for the kind of family life which would 
be carried on in the cottage. He did not do this effectively 
by learning a lot of rules, but only by the exercise of im- 
agination. 

Town planning must always be a co-operative activity. 
There was need for the help of many experts who could 
contribute exact knowledge about such parts as engineering, 
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surveying and economics. It was the function of the town 
planner to bring these parts together in such relations and 
proportions that some form of harmony would_ result. 
The designer must create quality all along the line. Imagin- 
ation was needed to make the planned town more convenient 
to work in and a pleasanter place to live in. Birmingham Post. 


AERODROMES ADVISORY BOARD 

NDER the chairmanship of Captain the Rt. Hon. F. 

E. Guest, M.P., there has recently been established an 

Aerodromes Advisory Board, representing all the major 
professional, technical and official interests which are or may 
be concerned in the development of the groundwork of civil 
aviation. The Board has been formed to continue and expand 
on a wider basis the preliminary investigations carried out 
during the last few years by the Aerodromes Committee of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. The membership 
of the Board for 1934 has now been completed and consists, 
in addition to Captain Guest, of the following representa- 
tives appointed by the various constituent institutions :— 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Sir Leopold Savile, K.C.B., and Sir John Thornycroft, 
K.B.E. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

Mr. Alan Chorlton, C.B.E., M.P. (President) and Major 
J. Kidston Allsop. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

Mr. P. V. Hunter, C.B.E. (President) and Mr. C. C. 
Paterson, O.B.E. (Past President). 

Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Sir Giles Scott, R.A. (President) and Mr. Maurice E. 
Webb, D.S.O., M.C. (Vice-President). 

Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. 

Sir John Oakley, G.B.E. (Past President) and Mr. Dendy 
Watney (Past President). 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. 

Major L. Roseveare, O.B.E. (President) and Mr. A. T. 
Gooseman. 

Town Planning Institute. 

Mr. W. R. Davidge (Past President) and Mr. F. Longs- 

treth Thompson (Past President). 

Association of Consulting Engineers. 

out A. M. Sillar (Chairman) and Col. J. D. K. Restler, 
Royal Aeronautical Society. 

Mr. C. R. Fairey, M.B.E. (President), Col. Lord Sempill, 
A.F.C. (Past President), Squadron-Leader Nigel Norman 
and Mr. Ivor McClure. 

Air Ministry. 

Lt.-Col. F. C. Shelmerdine, C.I.E., O.B.E. (Director of 
Civil Aviation) and Col. J. F. Turner, D.S.O. (Director of 
Works and Buildings). 

Electricity Commission. 

Mr. T. P. Wilmshurst, M.B.E. 
Ministry of Health. 

Mr. G. F. Pepler, (Chief Town Planning Inspector) 
who is Vice-Chairman of the Board. 

The general object which the Board has been formed to 
promote is to explore and develop every available means of 
securing the reservation of sufficient numbers of suitable 
sites for aerodromes, the rapid and properly planned develop- 
ment of aerodromes and airways, and the sound design of 
aerodrome buildings and their lay-out and equipment. 
The Board is now starting on a wide programme of survey 
and research work. The Secretary to the Board is Mr. John 
Dower, to whom all communications should be addressed 
at 5, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 


ACCIDENTS IN BUILDING 
NHAPPILY, accidents occur to those engaged in 
building houses and other structures, and the means of 
prevention has lately received much attention. We are 

favoured by the National Employers’ Mutual General 
Insurance Association Ltd., for a booklet (price 6d.) in which 


the facts are clearly set forth. ‘There are at least forty ways 
by which one can be injured in or by a building in course 
of construction. 


NEED OF FOOTPATHS 


T a meeting of the Commons, Open Spaces and Foot- 
Apeths Preservation Society, under the chairmanship of 

Lord Crewe, the Road Traffic Bill came under con- 
sideration. 

It was decided, on the motion of Mr. Holford Knight, 
K.C., M.P., that, in view of the many road accidents which 
are due to the absence of footpaths at the sides of public 
roads, notwithstanding the fact that section 58 of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, declares it to be the duty of the highway 
authorities to provide proper and sufficient footpaths, the 
society should urge the amendment of the Road Traffic 
Bill to ensure that all new roads shall be provided with such 
footpaths and that when any existing road is widened or 
improved at the public expense there shall be constructed 
by the side thereof, either within the boundaries of the 
existing highway or on the other side of the adjoining hedge 
or fence, a proper and sufficient footpath for the safety or 
accommodation of pedestrians. 

The meeting also decided to bring the resolution before 
the notice of the Minister of Transport and to arrange for 
amendments to be moved on the Committee stage of the 
Bill to give effect to the society’s proposals. The Times. 


FLATS OR COTTAGES? 

IR SYDNEY NETTLETON is an enthusiast for flats 

for the working classes, and is horrified by the idea that 

England should be spoiled by building more single family 
cottages, the traditional home of English people. He is, 
therefore, writing letters urging that the magnificent example 
of Continental cities should be followed in this country 
and that great blocks of flats on the Viennese, or German 
or Dutch model should be built. We hope he will not 
be taken seriously. Even on the Continent flats are not 
considered to be an ideal method of housing. They do not 
provide equivalent living conditions to the small cottage ; 
for they are makeshifts at the best. Abroad they are built 
where people are accustomed to bad housing and where 
excessively high land values make cottages impossible. 
Our English housing policy in which flats are the exception, 
not the rule, is looked upon with envy by Continental 
housing reformers. 


New Towns. 

A much more practicable proposal is that which was 
contained in a letter to The Times last Saturday signed 
by a number of well-known people including Sir Frederick 
Maurice, Sir Edwin Lutyens and ten others, urging the 
building of a hundred new towns of a population of 50,000 
each over the next ten years as a contribution to the housing 
problem. This is the revival of a scheme first put forward 
in 1918 as a means of providing “‘ homes for heroes,’”’ but 
vigorously put down as impracticable by the Government. 
It is, of course, the garden city scheme; but its present 
sponsors are wise in omitting all reference to garden cities. 
It is an entirely practicable scheme, which would pay hand- 
somely ; but a new national organization would have to be 
set up to carry it out. If the new towns were to house pigs 
or cows Mr. Walter Elliot might get the scheme through ; 
but as it is to house only men and women there is no member 
of the Government sufficiently interested. New Britain. 


HERTFORDSHIRE’S FUTURE 
IR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P., speaking on ‘“ The 
Future of Industry and Commerce in Hertfordshire,” 
said the future of the county must be regarded from 
three major aspects—residential, agricultural and industrial. 
There was a tendency to-day for factories to move out of 
London and it was a healthy movement essential to national 
well-being. The vast movement of workers to and from 
Central London was wasteful. Their object should be to 
recentralize suitable industries in suitable surroundings. 
At least a dozen towns in the county had the necessary 
facilities and good sites and would welcome fresh workshops 
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and factories. He believed the ‘“‘ dormitory ” population 
in the county had almost reached its maximum. People 
could not afford to spend even as much as they were spending 
on transportation, but in the next 20 years it was likely 
the population of Hertfordshire would reach 500,000—an 
increase of 100,000—most of whom would be dependent 
on local industries, on the growth of existing factories and 
the development of new ones. He deplored the southward 
drift of industry and hoped it would be checked, but the 
outward drift from London was wholly to the good. 


Regarding the county’s agricultural future, he would like 
to see more public markets for the sale of local produce. 
There was no doubt that much of the land was under- 
farmed. He was confident the county would raise much 
more from its soil in future. If the county was to be further 
developed as a residential area the amenities must be pre- 
served. He was a convinced believer in garden cities. 
He would also plead for more small houses. Only 7 per 
cent. of the total number of houses in the county were 
built with three rooms or fewer. He also urged that foot- 
paths and bridleways, which were abundant in Herts. 
should be kept inviolate and maintained. The Times. 


THE IDEAL SIZE FOR A TOWN 

R. R. O. MOON, who delivered the sixth Malcolm 

Morris Memorial Lecture, raised, among other points, 

the question of how large, ideally, a town ought to be. 
We referred some little time ago in The Estates Gazette to 
the fact that in the time of Queen Elizabeth and Cromwell, 
legislation strictly limited building round London. Dr. 
Moon mentioned this point and added an aphorism from 
Aristotle to the effect that “‘ all cities which have a reputation 
for good government have a limit of population.” Dr. 
Moon’s conclusion is that a good rule perhaps, would be to 
say that a town should never be so large as to make it im- 
possible for a man to walk easily from the centre into the 
country. This would mean a population of about fifty 
thousand. Dr. Moon also laid emphasis on the fact that, 
contrary to what one might naturally expect, there is a 
steady rise in the cost of all the administrative services 
when the population passes 30,000. The 50,000 group 
costs 3s. a head more than the 30 000 group and the 100,000 
£l ahead more. Again, what i is very important, “ there is, 
as Sir Raymond Unwin says, “ nothing to be gained by 
overcrowding.” ‘‘ One might perhaps suppose,” said the 
speaker, “‘ that it would be cheaper to build houses with a 
density of twenty to the acre instead of twelve, which is 
the number advocated by all serious town planners. On 
land of the normal value usually adopted for the building 
of working-class houses, the slight saving in the cost of the 
land by dividing the cost of an acre by twenty instead of 
by twelve, is largely offset by the increased cost of road- 
making per acre necessary to provide frontage for twenty 
houses instead of for twelve. The great benefit to public 
health which will accrue by the lessened density per acre 
it is hardly necessary to labour.” Estates Gazette. 


JOHANNESBURG SLUMS TO GO 
RISING from a vigorous housing campaign in 
Johannesburg, a new public utility is to be formed and 
registered in Pretoria. The matter is under con- 

sideration of the City Council through its Public Health 
Committee. The objects of the company are stated to be 
the construction, acquisition and provision of homes and 
houses for citizens ; to erect, provide, maintain and manage 
homes for the working classes and others and building for 
individual or for a common or public purpose. 


The company hopes to raise the first sum of £10,000, 
with which to tackle the slum problem and it is probable 
that a start will be made in Fordsburg with the erection of a 
block of flats to replace some of the slum tenements. 


The money will be obtained from two sources—public 
subscriptions and on loan from the Government at 3 to 
3$ per cent. It is understood that money is available for 
the purpose and that the company will be able to borrow 
up to 80 per cent. of its requirements from the Government 
at this low rate. South Africa. 


BRIGHTON IS AS BRIGHTON DOES 


RIGHTON’S impending decision to withdraw from the 

Brighton, Hove and District Joint Town Planning 

Advisory Committee is a serious blow to the cause of 
keeping not only England but local government clean. 
Allusion was made last week to the point at issue: the 
leasing by the Brighton Corporation of land adjoining the 
Devil’s Dyke for a race track, notwithstanding that the 
Corporation originally bought the land “ in order to preserve 
the beauty of the Downs ”’ and agreed, as a member of the 
Town Planning Committee, that no buildings should be 
permitted in its jurisdiction above the 300ft. level which 
includes this hill. In the same spirit other local authorities 
and landowners agreed to similar reservations that might 
well be financially disagreeable to them. Now this “ en- 
lightened ” municipality, having contracted to do something 
for the national advantage, not only goes back on its word, 
but proposes to withdraw its support from the whole move- 
ment to leave inviolate the more famous and beautiful 
scenery of Britain. It is hard to know which aspect of this 
sorry exhibition is the more deplorable: the corporate 
irresponsibility it displays, the example it sets to less 
historic municipalities, or the implied attitude to natural 
and national amenities. The excuses put forward are that 
the Joint Advisory Committee has delayed procuring execu- 
tive powers (an ingenious reason, considering that had they 
been so, withdrawal would have been a legal offence), and 
that a concrete track and Tudoresque garages will not 
affect the scenery. It can only be said that the excuses 
correspond in character to the offence. Country Life. 


EAST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL AND ITS BILL 


PPROVAL of the East Sussex County Council Parlia- 

mentary Bill for the preservation of the Downs was 

given at a meeting of the Council at Lewes on March 
13th. The Bill has been deposited in both Houses of 
Parliament. 


In moving a resolution that the Council should approve 
the Bill and confirm the propriety of its promotion, Lieut.- 
Colonel A. Sutherland-Harris (chairman of the South Downs 
Preservation Committee) said that the object of the meeting 
was really statutory because it was necessary that the resolu- 
tion which was passed at the Council’s last meeting by 
46 votes to 2 should be confirmed by the Council after 
the Bill had been deposited. It had now been deposited in 
Parliament together with the plans, and notices had been 
given in order to carry it into effect. 


The Town Planning Committee, said Colonel Sutherland- 
Harris, came to the conclusion that recent events necessitated 
some steps being taken for the preservation of Downland, 
and the town planning scheme was proved to be ineffective 
for that particular purpose. Therefore the County Council 
thought they should take steps to promote in Parliament 
a Bill which would be a short cut to what was really a town 
planning scheme for Downland. The general principle 
was that the Downland, defined in the plan deposited with 
the Bill and which was, roughly speaking, an area above 
the 300 feet contcur, should be subjected to certain re- 
strictions in order to preserve it in its traditional form and 
chiefly for the use of agriculture and the use of the public. 
Certain things would be absolutely prohibited by what 
was termed in the Bill as “‘ the authority.” The authority 
for the administrative county of East Sussex would be the 
East Sussex County Council, for a small area east of the 
River Adur, West Sussex County Council, and for the 
areas comprised in the County Boroughs of Brighton and 
Eastbourne, the borough councils concerned. 


Colonel Sutherland-Harris pointed out that although the 
Council had to approve and confirm the Bill as it stood 
it did not prevent adjustment being made in the course of 
the proceedings which had to take place and they would 
be quite prepared to receive and give consideration to any 
suggestions made for the modification or improvement of 
the Bill, or to make it more workable. 

Sussex County Herald. 
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TOWN PLANNING AND CROWN ESTATES 
T a meeting of the London C.C. a report was received 
from the Town Planning Committee dealing with 
proposals in which Crown property and the Royal 

Parks are involved. Many changes have taken place in the 
character of some districts since the days of the Great War 
and quite a number of proposals are on foot for accepting 
the fact of change and remodelling whole areas. In the 
neighbourhood of Arlington Street and St. James’s Street, 
Piccadilly, the area affected adjoins Green Park, and the 
Chairman of the Town Planning Committee suggested that, 
with the view of protecting the amenities of the Park, the 
area should he town planned. The Westminster City 
Council expressed their views, which were to the effect that 
** adequate steps should be taken to control all development 
which may be injurious to the amenities of the Green Park 
and for that purpose agree that it is necessary to town plan 
the area between the park and a line connecting the west 
side of Arlington Street with the east side of that part of 
Little St. James’s Street which runs north and south.” 
It was stated that the Commissioners of Works express the 
opinion that it is desirable that areas surrounding the whole 
of the Royal Parks should be included eventually and they 
agree that the area in the neighbourhood of Arlington 
Street and St. James’s Street should at once be town planned. 
The Commissioners also state that they feel that, as regards 
the details of the scheme, they must rely ultimately on the 
advice of the Council’s experts, but they suggest that these 
details should be worked out in consultation between the 
Council, the Commissioners of Crown Lands and them- 
selves. Subject to the Minister of Health approving the 
resolution, the Town Planning Committee propose to adopt 
the Commissioners’ suggestion and that the Westminster 
City Council shall be conferred with as to details. 
Municipal Engineering and Sanitary Record. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 
CASES OF HARDSHIP 


St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
9th March, 1934. 
The Editor, 
“Town & Country Planning,” 
3, Grays Inn Place, 
London, W.C.1. 
Dear Sir, 

The Minister of Health’s assurance in the House of 
Commons on Thursday that the Inspector at Clearance 
Enquiries “‘ gives careful consideration to any representations, 
including suggestions for re-conditioning ”’ will be welcomed 
by all, but more particularly by those owners whom Mr. 
Boulton described as ‘‘ working-class people who have 
invested their life savings in purchasing these properties.” 

It comes as a shock to many of these, grown old, when 
the cottage in which they are living, and their tenants too, 
are ordered to be demolished. They saved for their old 
age—and what could be safer than to invest in the houses 
in which they lived? Acute hardship is being occasioned 
and the Minister’s promise to investigate such cases will 
inspire the aged sufferers with hope of some early modifica- 
tion of the present basis of compensation. 

When Wilberforce aroused the public conscience against 
slavery the owners were adequately compensated. And these 
old people, and there are hundreds of them, plead for 
generous treatment too. They could not foresee the housing 
standards of to-day—baths, larders to the outer wall and 
many other amenities. Their property is ordered to be 
demolished ; and what do they get? Site value, or the 
retention of the site after themselves demolishing ; and 
in a congested area they are not even allowed to use the site 
and so it becomes of no value to them. 

The Minister’s statement regarding re-conditioning offers 
is most re-assuring and especially so because the prevailing 
feeling is that the owner has a better chance under individual 
demolition order procedure, where he can appeal to the 
County Court if his offer is not accepted. In fact, in the 
majority of such appeals the Judge has squashed the order 
and accepted the offer of the owner. 


What is so exasperating is this—when the owner dies, 
the Government never fails to certify some value and the 
aged widow pays death duties, but when later the Clearance 
steam roller comes along, the Government, in effect, certifies 
no value and the widow is faced with destitution. 

I am sure the Minister will be most sympathetic towards 
the cases of hardship brought to his notice by Mr. Boulton 
but what can he do whilst the site value basis remains ? 

Yours faithfully, 
T. Simpson Pedler, 
General Secretary. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED, ESTATE OFFICE, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE 

The Editor, 

Garden Cities & Town Planning Journal, 

3, Gray’s Inn Place, 

London, W.C.1. 


Dear Sir, 

In the current issue of “‘ The Cambridge Review ”’ there 
is a review on a book by L. B. Pekin on Progressive Schools 
(The Hogarth Press). The article is by Mr. L. J. Gamlin, 
and in it occurs the following : 

“It will come, then, as a welcome surprise to those 
listeners—and especially to those parents who are really 
interested in their children’s future—to learn that there 
does exist in England at least one school of reasonable size 
(some 170 boys and girls) in which modern education is 
as well served as in the Salem Schools abroad. 

“The chapter dealing with the work of St. Christopher 
School at Letchworth in Hertfordshire would alone make 
Mr. L. B. Pekin’s ‘‘ Progressive Schools ”’ worth reading. 
As a mere record of sound common-sense education it 
would command the admiration and close attention 
of practical attention educationalists in any country at any 
time, but when the experiment outlined in that chapter 
is being carried out here in England at this very moment 
it will be surprising if the road to Letchworth is not 
choc-a-bloc with intelligent and hitherto dispairing 
parents (who do exist, schoolmasters’ cynicism notwith- 
standing) within a few hours of their reading Mr. Pekin’s 
revealing book.” 

I shall be glad if you can find room for the above. 
Thanking you, 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Craske, Secretary. 


TOWN PLANNING BY THE RABBIS 
St. John’s Wood Road, 

London, N.W. 

EAR Sir,—Many accounts are to be found of the 

cramped, overcrowded and unhealthy condition of life 

in the large towns of ancient days. We have also the 

town poet’s praise of life in the country. Was there, how- 

ever, any consistent well thought out Town Planning of 
the modern kind ? 

It is possible that the Rabbis who edited the Talmud 
were the first to engage on the task. A selection of their 
injunctions give us the following picture. 

“The town itself would have to be of a medium size in 
accordance to the desire of the builders. The thoroughferes 
would have a width of at least thirty feet. All the factories, 
kilns, tanneries, granaries, slaughter-houses and cemeteries 
would have a special quarter assigned to them, which would 
be removed a proper distance from the residential districts. 
They would also be situated on such a side that the maximum 
amount of wind would carry smoke and smells away from the 
towns. The whole of the town would be girt with a very 
wide belt of country, the part in the immediate vicinity being 
left as open field serving as a playground for the inhabitants, 
while the outer part would contain orchards, woods, parks 
and all things that contribute to bring a quiet healthy pleasure 
to life.” 

I wonder whether Ebenezer Howard received any in- 
spiration from the Bible reference to the Towns of the 
Levites. 


Yours faithfully, 
Joseph L. Cohen. 








